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Another Positive Trend 

Appointment of Malcolm J. Norwood as liaison 
officer between the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped and the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf is another positive trend. We mentioned 
two others in the January issue—an Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee to discuss programs for the deaf conducted 
by the BEH and a meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf to which repre¬ 
sentatives from member groups of the Council of 
Organizations Serving the Deaf were invited. 

Mr. Norwood’s selection was a fine one because 
he is eminently qualified to provide maximum com¬ 
munication between BEH and NTID. It is all the 
more fitting that a deaf liaison officer was appointed. 

Since 1960, Mr. Norwood has been connected with 
Captioned Films (now known as Media Services-Cap- 
tioned Films). With the program almost from scratch, 
he has been responsible for countless innovations, in 
addition to having the major responsibility for pro¬ 
curement of entertainment and educational films. 

NTID has many problems with its growth. Mr. Nor¬ 
wood’s background as an educator plus familiarity 
with government procedures make for an ideal com¬ 
bination. 

We congratulate Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Associate 
Commissioner of the BEW, for choosing Mr. Nor¬ 
wood to represent him. 

Expansion of Media Services-Captioned Films 

Many Federal programs benefit the deaf directly 
or indirectly, but an extensive survey of the familiar¬ 
ity of the deaf with such services would no doubt 
result in Captioned Films being cited as the best- 
known and most widely used. We will eventually 
get around to quoting statistics as to the number of 
registered users and the total audience, but for the 
present we venture that it is a rather isolated deaf 
person who has never seen captioned films. 

Media Services-Captioned Films now has an added 
chore—serving handicapped groups other than the 


deaf. When Congress changed the concept of opera¬ 
tions, fears were expressed that fewer entertainment 
titles would be available for the deaf, that there 
would be a greater percentage of educational films 
and that inclusion of other handicapped groups would 
result in a “watering down” of services to the adult 
deaf. The steady flow of new entertainment titles 
has been assuring even though it has not been possible 
for MS-CF’s staff to expand to take care of the great¬ 
ly increased scope of operations. 

MS-CF provides far more than movies, entertain¬ 
ment and educational. Filmstrips, overhead trans¬ 
parencies and fingerspelling kits (loop cartridges) are 
other offerings that come readily to mind. Grants 
have been made for scores of projects not involving 
visual media. 

We predict in the very near future that MS-CF 
will need strong support from the deaf in order to 
maintain and further expand services. 

Reading—the Key to Success 

Ask “successful” deaf individuals for their secret 
. . . and what would be the consensus of individual 
responses? Apart for native intelligence the secret 
would turn out to be READING ability. 

Communicative skills are important. Onset of deaf¬ 
ness can be a factor—whether or not a person is pre- 
lingually or postlingually deaf. In the end, reading 
ability is the vital ingredient. 

We all know that a certain level of reading achieve¬ 
ment is necessary for college work. We all know that 
inability to read well bars postsecondary education, 
even in vocations and trades. We all know that in¬ 
adequate reading skills deprive one of cultural at¬ 
tainment, conversational ability and maximum use of 
leisure. 

Calling attention to reading is nothing new, but it 
is high time that meaningful educational research be 
devoted to the reading problems of the deaf—and that 
implementation be stressed even more than research 
itself. 
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Malcolm J. Norwood Appointed Liaison Officer For NTID 


The U. S. Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare has named Malcolm 
J. Norwood liaison officer for the Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
at Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

The appointment was announced t>y 
Dr. Edwin W. Martin, Associate Commis¬ 
sioner of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped in HEW, who is Project 
Officer for NTID. Martin said that Nor¬ 
wood would represent him by serving as 
a liaison between that department and 
NTID. 

NTID is the world’s first endeavor to 
provide a postsecondary technical educa¬ 
tion for deaf students in a hearing college 
community—RIT. The program, which is 
in its third year of operation, is funded 
by Congressional appropriations and ad¬ 
ministered through HEW, 

“Our immediate objective is to find 
necessary construction funds that will 
make NTID fully operational,” Norwood 
stated. 

The national institute, under the direc¬ 


tion of Dr. Robert Frisina, started with 
70 students in 1968. Enrollment has ex¬ 
panded to 324 deaf students for the cur¬ 
rent year. 

“There are many changes being made 
in the field of education of the deaf,” 
Norwood added. “NTID is developing ad¬ 
vanced educational concepts as well as 
offering strong technical and vocational 
opportunities that will make deaf persons 
employable in our highly technical soci¬ 
ety. 

“I hope to aid the NTID program by 
maintaining effective lines of communica¬ 
tion between NTID and the government, ’ 
Norwood stressed. 

Norwood, who himself has been deaf 
since the age of five years from back- 
to-back illnesses of measles and scarlet 
fever, also will continue to serve as 
assistant chief of Media Services and Cap¬ 
tioned Films in the U.S. Office of Edu¬ 
cation. 

A graduate of the American School for 
the Deaf in West Hartford, Conn., Nor¬ 
wood, 43, earned a B.A. degree from Gal- 


laudet College in Washington, D.C., in 1949 
and a M.Ed. from the University of Hart¬ 
ford in 1957. 

He has taught in the Texas School for 
the Deaf in Austin, the American School 
for the Deaf and the West Virginia School 
for the Deaf at Romney. Norwood was 
director of curriculum and supervising 
teacher of the intermediate and advanced 
departments for seven years at WVSD be¬ 
fore joining the Office of Education in 
1960 as a program specialist. He was also 
an athletic coach. 

“Norwood has been responsible for a 
major Federal effort in securing Holly¬ 
wood films and educational films for later 
captioning and distribution to deaf Amer¬ 
icans,” said Martin. “He has made 
an outstanding contribution to education 
of the deaf, and has been a leader in se¬ 
curing recognition that deaf citizens can 
play key roles in American government 
and business,” Martin pointed out. 

Norwood, his wife, the former Marjorie 
Hale, and their five children reside in 
New Carrollton, Md. 


First in Nation . . . 

NTID Student Earns Printing Management Degree 


William C. Davidson, a native of Seattle, 
Washington, has become the nation’s first 
deaf person to receive a college degree 
in printing management. 

Davidson, enrolled in the Federally 
funded National Institute for the Deaf 
at Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, became employed January 18 as a 
printing management trainee with the 
Navy Publications and Printing Service, 
Naval Supply Systems Command, U.S. 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 

“For years the printing industry has 
employed deaf persons, but not to serve 
in a supervisory capacity,” said Dr. Rob¬ 
ert Frisina, director of NTID. “But if it 
hadn’t been for the government, David¬ 
son would be qualified for a manage¬ 
ment position, but unemployed.” 

Davidson, 31, reports that the doors 
of private industry were shut to him 
through extensive nationwide interviews. 

“The big companies told me to first 
prove myself with a small company,” 
Davidson said. “The small companies 
told me I would have a better chance 
going with a big firm. At times the 
whole thing was really frustrating. They 
never met a deaf person before and didn’t 
know what to do with me.” 

Dr. Frisina admits that Davidson will 
be a test case for admitting other deaf 
persons into the printing management 
program at RIT. 


“In addition to Davidson’s success, we 
need to educate all of industry to the 
valuable resource we have in our tech¬ 
nically skilled deaf citizens,” Frisina 
stressed. 

“Although Davidson is an expert at 
reading lips, he is unable to use the 
telephone. In some cases, industry must 
be willing to make special arrangements 
if the deaf are to be given equal oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“Overall, however, the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf is remaining 
flexible to the employment needs of in¬ 
dustry when establishing its curriculum,” 
Frisina added. 

NTID. which is funded by Congressional 
appropriations and administered through 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, began in 1968 and is the 
nation’s first effort to provide a post¬ 
secondary technical education for deaf 
students in a hearing college community— 
RIT. 

“I realize that what I do could help 
others, but it is still the responsibility of 
each deaf person to earn opportunities 
through his or her own efforts,” David¬ 
son stated. 

Married and the father of a three- 
and-one-half year old daughter, Davidson 
graduated from W. F. West High School 
in Chehalis, Washington, in 1958. He at¬ 
tended Gallaudet College in Washington, 


D.C., from 1959 to 1963 and again from 
1965 to 1966. Prior to enrolling in NTID 
in 1968, he studied a year at Seattle 
Community College. 

Davidson’s work experience includes 
counseling and coaching at the California 
School for the Deaf in Berkeley (1963-64), 
counseling and coaching at St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf in Buffalo (1964-65), 
inventory clerk with the Boeing Company 
in Seattle (1966-68) and negative assembly 
stripper at Ridgway Litho Company of 
Seattle (1968). 

Davidson cites the “excellent support” 
of counseling, interpreting and tutoring 
services of NTID with enabling him to 
compete with hearing students at Roches¬ 
ter Institute of Technology as well as 
finding a “responsible” position in in¬ 
dustry. 

“We are confident that Bill Davidson 
will make an extremely valuable em¬ 
ploye,” Dr. Frisina evaluated. “He, like 
most of our deaf students, is highly self- 
motivated.” 

Davidson, his wife Mary Ann and their 
daughter have been residing for the 
past two years in Rochester. They now 
reside at Alexandria, Virginia. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Davidson, 
Seattle. 
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Integrated 7 Liberal Arts Program . . . 


San Fernando Valley State College Enrolls 50 Deaf Students 


By LUCILLE MILLER 



Here are some of the 50 deaf students enrolled at San Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, California. 
Those grouped in the lower left are undergraduate students. Graduate students, most of whom are in 
teacher training, are in the upper left. The photo also shows the special services staff (lower right) and 
some of the 20 interpreters in the program, top right. 


San Fernando Valley State College, the 
school that started the Leadership Train¬ 
ing Program and a number of other time¬ 
ly happenings in the area of education 
of the deaf, is this year nurturing still 
another program, one that makes it pos¬ 
sible for promising deaf students to attend 
a regular liberal arts college. The 50 
students enrolled this semester are not 
necessarily finding Valley State a breeze 
but most of them are coming through 
with notable success. 

Last summer, Dr. Ray L. Jones, chair¬ 
man of the Department of Special Re¬ 
habilitation Education at SFVSC, appointed 
Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, formerly of-the 
Mott Foundation of Flint, Michigan, to 
head up a program of supportive services 
to ease the worrisome transition most deaf 
students must face when they move from 
a special school to a regular program. 
Also on the staff is Lucille Miller, a hear¬ 
ing-impaired University of California 
graduate and formerly a rehabilitation 
counselor in Pasadena, who serves as an 
academic advisor and personal adjustment 
counselor. Virginia Hughes, with the aid 
of Faye Wilkie, supervises interpreting 
services. Major financial support is com¬ 
ing from the California Department of Re¬ 
habilitation, chiefly through the efforts 
of Gene Cate, state supervisor of services 
for the deaf. 

Valley State is one of a chain of 19 
state colleges in California. Its five major 
schools—Business Administration and Eco¬ 
nomics, Education, Engineering, Fine 
Arts and Professional Studies and Letters 
and Science—have a total enrollment of 
nearly 23,000. The campus is located in 
Northridge, a suburb north of Los Angeles. 

Following is a statistical breakdown of 
the present enrollment of hearing-impaired 
students: 


Total number of students 50 

Full-time 37 

Part-time 13 

Graduate 19 

Undergraduate 31 

Freshman 14 

Sophomore 6 

Junior 7 

Senior 4 

California resident 42 

Out-of-state 8 

Former Gallaudet students 23 

Deaf 39 

Hard of hearing 11 


Hearing impaired persons interested in 
matriculating at SFVSC should be ex¬ 


pected to be proficient in language and 
communication skills and to have a high 
degree of motivation since they will be 
competing with hearing students in “inte¬ 
grated” classrooms. Speech conservation, 
tutoring and notetaking are among other 
services provided for deaf students at 
Valley State. 

Further information about the program 
and complete details on admission require¬ 
ments may be obtained by writing to: 

Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, Coordinator 
College Services for the Deaf 
Room 220, Engineering Building 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 91324 


COSD TV Committee's Efforts Fruitful . . . 

Federal Communications Commission Issues Public Notice 
Regarding Use Of Telecasts To Inform And Alert The Deaf 


(Editor's note: The following Federal 
Communications Commission announce¬ 
ment is the result of efforts of the Coun¬ 
cil of Organizations Serving the Deaf's 
National TV Committee for the Hearing 
Impaired. This committee currently con¬ 
sists of Joseph Wiedenmayer, chairman, 
representing the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf; Willis Ethridge 
representing the National Association of 
Hearing and Speech Agencies; and Mrs. 
Mary Jane Rhodes representing the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf.) 

The Commission’s attention has been 
directed to the need of deaf persons, and 
those with impaired hearing, for informa- 
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tion concerning emergency situations 
which may affect safety of life or prop¬ 
erty, as well as their desire to benefit 
from news, information and entertain¬ 
ment programs. 1/Estimates of the num¬ 
ber of citizens who have impaired hear- 

1/ The petition raising this subject men¬ 
tioned particularly emergency material. To 
the extent that the petition concerns the 
transmission of written information relating 
to an Emergency Action Notification during 
conditions of a grave national crisis or war, 
or the use of EBS facilities, interconnecting 
systems and procedures including the use of 
the Attention Signal for day-to-day emergen¬ 
cies posing a threat to the safety of life and 
property, this matter is under active consid¬ 
eration by the National Industry Advisory 
Committee and action in this area will be 
considered at the conclusion of their studies. 


ing and therefore have need for the re¬ 
ceipt of news and entertainment material 
through appropriate television program¬ 
ming range from 8.5 million to 20 million. 
Many of these persons, it appears, live 
alone and oftentimes do not receive im¬ 
portant news information unless advised 
by neighbors or friends. 

As AM and FM radio are ideally suited 
to bring news, informational material and 
entertainment to the blind, so the video 
segment of telecasts are ideally suited to 
alert, assist and entertain persons with 
impaired hearing. Therefore, the capa¬ 
bility of television to present visual ma¬ 
terial should be used to its fullest extent, 
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i.e., while oral announcements of news 
bulletins, sports scores, weather condi¬ 
tions, etc., are being made on a telecast 
that the same material be presented, 
when feasible, visually. 

The material which persons with im¬ 
paired hearing need and desire to receive 
via telecasts falls basically into two cate¬ 
gories—first, rapid receipt of emergency 
information which concerns the safety , of 
life or property, and second, the receipt 
of news, information and entertainment. 
In respect to the need of all citizens in¬ 
cluding the deaf and hard of hearing for 
information concerning emergency situa¬ 
tions, we are convinced there can be little 
argument. We suggest to TV broadcasters 
that they make use of visual announce¬ 
ments along with oral announcements 
when presenting bulletins of an emergency 
nature, such as approaching tornadoes, 
windstorms, hazardous driving conditions, 
escaped convicts, industrial accidents, 
health hazards and other community dan¬ 
gers. These visual announcements would 
not only provide an alert to persons with 
impaired hearing, but would also empha¬ 
size the importance of the announcement 
to all viewers. 

The second category of telecasts (news, 
information and entertainment) with 
which the deaf and hard of hearing are 
concerned, also is significant and worthy, 
in our view, of broadcasters’ attention. 
Leaders of the deaf and hard of hearing 
have made the following suggestions: In 
respect to news programs—that visual 
bulletins of the matter under discussion 
be presented, that weather maps have 
descriptive phrases placed on them and 
that some segment of the screen be, as 
far as possible, continually reserved for 
the presentation of the face of the an¬ 
nouncer so as to permit lipreading. In 


respect to informational programs—that 
such programs be presented concerning 
the problems of the deaf and hard of 
hearing. At this time we note that var¬ 
ious educational television stations have 
been and are presenting courses in lip- 
reading. In respect to entertainment—that 
during sports programs the scoreboard be 
frequently flashed on the screen, that 
names of players or persons being pic¬ 
tured be presented in written form and 
that broadcasts of movies be made with 
subtitles when films are available with 
subtitles. We understand that some sub¬ 
captioned Hollywood films are available 
from the Division of Media Services and 
Captioned Films of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

We wish to emphasize that it is the 
responsibility of each licensee to deter¬ 
mine how it can most effectively meet the 
needs of its viewers. We have not adopted 
and do not propose definite rules on this 
subject, and this Public Notice is ad¬ 
visory in nature. The above are sugges¬ 
tions of program presentation techniques 
which could assist a segment of our popu¬ 
lation, suffering from a significant handi¬ 
cap, and make the tremendously powerful 
television medium more useful to them. 
We believe that these techniques can be 
applied, to a significant degree, without 
interfering with the station’s service to 
its general audience, and urge broadcast¬ 
ers to explore them and apply them to 
the extent feasible. 

One approach to this subject which we 
believe warrants exploration is the possi¬ 
bility of stations presenting material in a 
form especially useful to the deaf on a 
rotating basis. If this were done, for ex¬ 
ample, by each of the various stations 
in a large city for a month, it might be 
possible for them to do more in the way 


of visual presentation of value to the deaf 
than each station would be able to do (or 
just^ied in doing) continuously. We sug¬ 
gest that licensees in multi-station mar¬ 
kets explore this possibility. The Commis¬ 
sion does not believe that discussions and 
joint efforts among licensees concerning 
programming for the deaf, without ex¬ 
tending into other areas of programming 
or commercial practices, would be sub¬ 
ject to question under the antitrust laws. 

We hope that this Public Notice will 
alert licensees to the importance of mak¬ 
ing television a truly valuable medium 
for the hard of hearing, and of our con¬ 
cern about the matter. We will observe 
developments in this area in the near 
future, and if the situation does not de¬ 
velop satisfactorily it may be necessary 
to begin rule making looking toward the 
adoption of minimum requirements. 

Action by the Commission December 16, 
1970. Commissioners Burch (Chairman), 
Robert E. Lee, and H. Rex Lee, with 
Commissioner Bartley dissenting, and 
Commissioner Wells concurring in the re¬ 
sult. 

Distribution: To all television licensees. 

Si: Sic * 

A plea to the deaf population, and rela¬ 
tives and friends of the deaf: Please send 
cards and letters to local television sta¬ 
tions asking for captioning, etc. In spite 
of the FCC ruling, the stations will not 
implement these suggestions until they 
are convinced that there are deaf people 
in their broadcasting area. If deaf peo¬ 
ple want to take advantage of the FCC 
Public Notice, they will have to contact 
their local stations. All that they need 
to say is that Ihey hope the station will 
respond to the suggestions of the FCC re¬ 
garding service to hearing impaired peo¬ 
ple. 


President Nixon Signs Law Establishing Kendall Demonstration School 


Establishment of the first demonstration elementary school 
for the deaf became a reality on December 26, 1970, when 
President Richard M. Nixon signed into law a bill which 
authorizes Gallaudet College to operate and maintain the 
Kendall School for the Deaf as a model which will experiment 
both in techniques and materials. 

A major national implication of the law is the provision 
for tuition-free education for preschool children, thus setting 
a precedent for programs for the deaf across the country to 
request funding for similar programs at the local level. 

The law “P.L. 91-587” will enable the new demonstration 
school to develop a Parent Education Complex, where a multi¬ 
disciplinary team of specialists will work with deaf children 
and their parents from the time of discovery of the child’s 
hearing loss. 

The Kendall School was the first school for the deaf to 
introduce Computer Assisted Instruction in the areas of mathe¬ 
matics, logic and language. It has also conducted pilot projects 
in approaches to individualized instruction; media and materials 
production; introduction of optimal acoustic classroom condi¬ 
tions; academic-recreational summer sessions; social work and 
counseling, and comprehensive day and residential programs. 
P.L. 91-587 instructs Kendall School to demonstrate the success 
of these programs and disseminate information from these and 
future projects to educational facilities for deaf children through¬ 
out the country. 

Under P.L. 91-587, the Kendall School will serve as an 
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exemplary educational facility which will serve as a model for 
the development of similar programs of excellence across the 
country for preschool and elementary education of deaf children. 

Co-sponsors of the measure in the House of Representatives 
included: Hugh Carey (D-N.Y.), who introduced the measure; 
Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky.); William Ayers (R-Ohio); John Ash- 
brook (R-Ohio); Alphonzo Bell (R-Calif.); John Brademas 
(D-Ind.); Philip Burton (D-Calif.); William Clay (D-Mo.); Dom¬ 
inick Daniels (D-N.J.); John Dellenback (R-Ore.) and John 
Dent (D-Pa.). 

Also, John Erlenborn (R-Ill.); Marvin Esch (R-Mich.); Ed¬ 
win D. Eshleman <R-Pa.); William Ford (D-Mich.); Joseph 
Gaydos (D-Pa.); Edith Green (D-Ore.); Orval Hansen 
(R-Idaho); William D. Hathaway (D-Me.); Augustus Hawkins 
(D-Calif.); Roman Pucinski (D-Ill.) and Albert Quie (R-Minn.). 

Also, Lloyd Meeds (D-Wash.); Patsy Mink (D-Hawaii); 
James G. O’Hara (D-Mich.); Ogden Reid (R-N.Y.); William 
Scherle (R-Iowa; James H. Scheuer (D-N.Y.); William Steiger 
(R-Wisc.); Louis Stokes (D-Ohio) and Frank Thompson (D-N.J.). 

Co-sponsoring the bill in the U.S. Senate were: Ralph Yar¬ 
borough (D-Texas), who introduced the measure; Alan Cranston 
(D-Calif.); Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo.); Thomas F. Eagleton 
(D-Mo.); Harold E. Hughes (D-Iowa); Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.); 
Edward M. Kennedy (D-MassJ; Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.); 
Walter Mondale (D-Minn.); Gaylord A. Nelson (D-Wisc.); Clai¬ 
borne Pell (D-R.I.); Winston L. Prouty (R-Vt.); Jennings Ran¬ 
dolph (D-W.Va.); Richard Schweiker (R-Pa.) and Harrison 
Williams (D-N.J.). 
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Report Of Ad Hoc Committee Meeting 

Washington, D.C. 

September 10-11, 1970 

FOREWORD 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has many positive programs which 
are extremely beneficial to people who are deaf. However, as is frequently the case, 
the bulk of the following report lends more emphasis to what is not being done or 
what should be done, in the opinion of the Ad Hoc Consumer Committee, than it does 
to the positive aspects of this program. It is the intention of the committee to provide 
a detailed summarization of these aspects separate from this report, this being in¬ 
tentional lest the needs as outlined herein be blurred by the positive programs of 
which the Bureau can be justly proud. This reasoning is perhaps best expressed in 
the following quotation taken from an editorial in the Washington Post in 1969: 

“. . . Those who are not involved with exasperating niceties of democratic govern¬ 
ment will always tend to confuse the recognition of a problem with its solution. Those 
in government tend to confuse impatience over what has not been accomplished with 
ingratitude for what has been done. ...” 


The National Association of the Deaf 
is pleased and proud that the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped of the 
U. S. Office of Education is one of the 
first government agencies to involve con¬ 
sumer interests in specific government 
funded programs designed for specific 
disabilities. 

This action is especially appropriate 
because it is in accordance with the 
established dictums of the entire 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare which encourage the involve¬ 
ment of consumers at the policy-making 
level in programs designed for their 
benefit. Other agencies involved in pro¬ 
viding services to the disabled and 
disadvantaged might very well emulate 
this pattern, and extend it to other 
disabilities as well. 

In reviewing the present activities of 
the Bureau of Education for the Han¬ 
dicapped, the committee wishes to note 
its awareness that many, if not all, of 
the current policies and procedures were 
inherited by present personnel in the 
Bureau. The criticisms and recom¬ 
mendations of the committee in no way 
are intended to reflect upon any individ¬ 
ual or division within the Bureau. The 
committee is cognizant that many mem¬ 
bers of the present staff have an ex¬ 
cellent background in the area of deaf¬ 
ness along with the personal commit¬ 
ment that is characteristic of profession¬ 
al personnel in this field. The committee 
also wishes to note the excellent 
responsiveness and cooperation of every¬ 
one in the Bureau. 

General 

STATEMENT: While it is recognized 
that the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped has been a major driving 
force in the development of new and 
innovative programs for the deaf and 
in the upgrading of existing programs 
over the last decade, there is a need 
to establish provisions that will assure 
continued adequate focus on programs 
for the deaf in the years ahead. Internal 
reorganization within HEW, personnel 
changes within the Bureau and increased 
responsibilities in other areas could di¬ 
minish the momentum and alter the con¬ 
sideration that the Bureau is presently 
giving to the needs of deaf people. The 
recommendations presented immediately 
below are made to fulfill the spirit and 


intent of the Bureau’s mandate under 
existing authorizations, and to assure the 
continued development of realistic and 
meaningful services to deaf people. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. Deaf people, as consumers, need 
to be utilized to a much larger extent 
both generally and specifically in various 
review committee activities in all pro¬ 
grams pertaining to deafness conducted 
by BEH. 

b. BEH contractual awards for 
research, demonstration and training 
activities in the field of deafness should 
be contingent on the existence of local 
advisory committees, specifically includ¬ 
ing provision for proper representation 
of deaf consumers. 

c. Each BEH division should include 
at least one professional staff member 
with an adequate background in the area 
of deafness. 

d. The provisions of various existing 
authorizations for training, research and 
services in the Vocational Education Act 
need to be utilized for the benefit of 
deaf children by the three divisions of 
BEH to a much greater extent than 
is presently the case. 

e. BEH should focus attention on the 
critical national problem of meeting the 
educational needs of deaf children with 
multiple handicaps. 

f. BEH should annually interpret, 
elaborate on, publish and disseminate 
information (in the form of pamphlets) 
which will delineate possibilities and pro¬ 
cedures for utilizing Federal legislation 
in behalf of deaf people of all ages, 
and which will include information on 
the portion of Federal funds allocated 
to states for use by programs for the 
handicapped. 

g. The Division of Training Programs 
and the Division of Research should make 
special efforts to enhance their means of 
circulating information on specific pro¬ 
grams and activities to deaf consumers. 

h. BEH professionals should maintain 
effective liaison with organizations of 
and for the deaf, but this liaison should 
not include any activity within the opera¬ 
tional, management or policy-making 
bodies of such organizations. 

i. Consumer committees should be 
utilized to review periodically all BEH 
programs involved with deaf children 


and adults. Such a committee might be 
convened once every two years. 

General 

STATEMENT: Deaf consumers have 
not had representation in the various 
studies and considerations on the pro¬ 
posed National Media Center. Informa¬ 
tion on two completed studies has not 
been made available to us. There is 
no question that such a new national 
media center could be of significant 
value to programs and agencies serving 
deaf people of all ages. Our lack of 
involvement and lack of information 
causes concern that the needs of deaf 
people will not be adequately considered 
or met. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. A close working relationship be¬ 
tween Media Services - Captioned Films 
and this new center should be included 
in the operational structure. 

b. Specific provision regarding the 
employment of qualified deaf individuals 
in professional capacities in the new cen¬ 
ter should be included in the center 
plans. 

General 

STATEMENT: Various agencies within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare are now conducting, or are 
authorized to conduct, programs and 
services for the deaf. While there has 
been some interagency cooperation in 
planning and funding programs, notab¬ 
ly by the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service and the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, the need exists for 
BEH to take the lead in initiating joint 
programs with other agencies such as 
the Public Health Service, the Depart¬ 
ment of Welfare, the Department of 
Labor, the National Institutes of Health, 
and to effect closer cooperation among 
bureaus within the Office of Education. 
Further, there is a general advocacy 
both from the highest levels of govern¬ 
mental administration and from consum¬ 
ers at large to break away from the 
tendency of maintaining rigid agency 
boundaries and to improve the delivery 
of services to people as manifested by 
human conditions. Such interagency, 
intrabureau cooperation, should it be ef¬ 
fected, could easily serve as a model 
for the Department. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. Some individual in BEH should be 
assigned the responsibility of developing 
information on resources in other 
governmental agencies which apply 
separately to training, research and edu¬ 
cational services in general, and which 
may be applicable to meeting some of 
the more pressing needs in the area 
of deafness. 

b. Grant programs for new careers 
to be funded through the Public Health 
Services, the Manpower Development 
and Training Program in the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and Head Start Programs 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity 
are instances of the potential of joint 
programming which the Bureau should 
explore. 
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Division of Training Programs 

STATEMENT: Currently, 59 separate 
programs for preparing teachers of the 
deaf are funded by the Division of Train¬ 
ing of BEH. On the surface this tends 
to indicate a substantial and widespread 
national commitment in training teach¬ 
ers. However, many of these Federally- 
supported programs involve funds for 
only a few token student stipends and 
the support of one teacher trainer. Start¬ 
ing with the initial legislative authoriza¬ 
tion for this program, a wide spectrum 
of dubious considerations has resulted 
in this very thin proliferation of pro¬ 
grams at the expense of fewer, but well- 
supported quality programs where provi¬ 
sion is included for adequate teacher 
training staff and sufficient student 
stipends. Further, in many instances it 
appears that no real financial commit¬ 
ment is evident on the part of colleges 
and universities where many of these 
59 programs are located. Among the 
other difficulties experienced by small 
programs is the drastic disruption which 
occurs when the single training staff 
member is lost, or the frantic search 
that colleges and universities charac¬ 
teristically undergo in seeking a sole 
individual to staff a new program. 

Quality preparation programs for 
teachers of the deaf should reflect 
specific characteristics and needs within 
the field of deafness. Few urban public 
school systems, for example, offer strong 
educational programs for the deaf in 
comparison to programs in the area of 
mental retardation. The comparatively 
small number of deaf children in the 
nation, the number of teachers needed, 
the complex characteristics of the educa¬ 
tional task and the need to develop with¬ 
in few college and university settings 
potential for educational research in the 
area of deafness all seem to point toward 
consolidating and strengthening teacher 
training programs in a much smaller 
network. Programs with larger teacher 
training staff and more student support 
would finally enable implementation of 
some of the excellent recommendations 
made in the conference of teacher train¬ 
ing personnel at Virginia Beach in 
March of 1964. Such a strengthened 
training program would further serve 
to accommodate the more diverse cer- 
t i f i c a t i o n procedures now being 
developed by the Council on Education 
of the Deaf. The regional media centers 
of Media Services — Captioned Films 
seem to offer a more logical pattern 
for satisfying complex specialized needs. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Re-examination of the whole teacher 
training program structure with the fol- 
lowing specific considerations is 
recommended: 

a. An immediate moratorium on the 
funding of new programs should be in¬ 
stituted. 

b. A feasible minimum number of pro¬ 
grams should be determined. (The com¬ 
mittee suggests that two programs in 
each HEW region may be fully ade¬ 
quate.) 


c. Those colleges and universities with 
both strong commitment and the 
potential for quality teacher training 
programs should be selected, and 
financial support to these selected 
facilities gradually increased. 

d. Federal funds from small, poorly 
located programs with little university 
or college commitment should be 
gradually phased out. 

e. As part of ongoing programs and 
in any restructuring accomplished, the 
Division of Training should specifically 
encourage all programs to include course 
work leading to substantial knowledge 
of the adult deaf community and ade¬ 
quate familiarity with all means of com¬ 
munication used by deaf people. 

f. Preference in selection of programs 
to be funded should be given such 
colleges and universities which have 
demonstrated a commitment to include 
handicapped persons, in particular deaf 
persons, in their programs and have 
made efforts to encourage qualified deaf 
people to join their staff. 

g. Specifically earmarked funds should 
be part of each teacher training program 
award for use only in providing inter¬ 
preting services whenever deaf teacher 
trainees are involved. Such funds are 
to be allocated exclusively for this pur¬ 
pose and, if unexpended, retained by 
the teacher training program in the 
same category to meet that budget item 
during succeeding years. 

h. A budget for interpreter expense 
stipends should be included to assist deaf 
students in doctoral programs involving 
study in such areas as education, 
psychology, counseling, social work, etc., 
where the intent is to prepare for a 
career involving service to handicapped 
children and adults. 

Division of Training Programs 

STATEMENT: Present procedures re¬ 
lated to preparation and planning of pro¬ 
grams, review of grant applications and 
on-site review of existing teacher train¬ 
ing facilities and applicant facilities 
include a provision for the use of non- 
Bureau employed consultants and re¬ 
viewers. Little use, however, has been 
made of qualified deaf individuals as 
members of these review panels or site- 
visit teams, and as consultants to the 
applicant institutions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. Programs of the Division of Train¬ 
ing should make every effort to appoint 
qualified deaf individuals as consultants 
to the Division, members of review pan¬ 
els and members of site-visit teams. 

b. An effort should be made by the 
Division of Training to require applicant 
institutions to seek out and utilize 
qualified deaf individuals in the prepara¬ 
tion and planning of grant programs. 

c. The Division of Training should, 
in cooperation with existing consumer 
organizations, develop a list of such 
qualified deaf individuals for their own 
utilization and that of applicant institu¬ 
tions. 

Division of Training Programs 

STATEMENT: A need exists for the 


Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped to exert greater leadership in 
improving the national program for 
preparing teachers of deaf children. 

Teacher certification is a complex 
problem with which the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf and the Council on Education of 
the Deaf have been concerned with for 
many years. It is recognized that the 
prerogative of determining the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary to become a competent 
teacher of the deaf rightfully belongs 
to the profession; nevertheless, the 
expertise acquired by the Division of 
Training has incalculable value and 
should be used more extensively to assist 
in developing adequate personnel 
standards. Moreover, the Division 
presently funds 59 of the 64 existing 
teacher preparation programs. Thus, it 
is the only group with a national over¬ 
view of the problems and priorities in 
such training, and, unlike the existing 
professional organizations in teacher 
training, has a full-time staff whose sole 
responsibility is the funding, evaluation 
and upgrading of teacher preparation 
centers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. The Division of Training should pro¬ 
vide guidelines regarding standards that 
should be attained by teacher prepara¬ 
tion centers. These guidelines should also 
be made available to the Council on 
Education of the Deaf in order to assist 
them in determining certification 
standards for the profession. 

b. Such teacher training center guide¬ 
lines should serve as a supplement to 
minimal certification requirements pre¬ 
pared by the profession to assure 
comprehensive preparation of teacher 
personnel. 

Division of Training Programs 

STATEMENT: Good educational 
programs for the deaf include provision 
for* the services of various ancillary 
personnel. Psychologists, social workers 
and guidance conselors are the major 
professional personnel drawn from 
disciplines where specific orientation to 
deafness is not included in professional 
preparation. This factor critically limits 
the number of qualified personnel avail¬ 
able for school programs. 

Provision for the inclusion of interpret¬ 
ers in “integrated” classes for deaf 
school age children in California repre¬ 
sents an exciting personnel resource for 
enriching curriculum offerings by mak¬ 
ing it possible to integrate effectively 
some deaf children in some courses with 
normal hearing children. Another 
potential resource for the improvement 
of the total education program for deaf 
children is the training of houseparents 
in schools for the deaf. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. The Division of Training should 
include in one or more of its teacher 
training programs provision for the 
orientation of other professional 
disciplines to deafness and to educational 
programs for deaf children. 

b. The Division of Training should 
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include provision in conjunction with one 
or more of its teacher training programs 
for paraprofessional training for house- 
parents, interpreters and other personnel 
whose services are needed in education 
programs. 

Division of Educational Services 

STATEMENT: The history of the ori¬ 
ginal legislation for Captioned Films for 
the Deaf is well-known and needs no 
repetition here. (The very fact that Con¬ 
gress authorized this initial concept is 
justification enough for its existence and 
for the breadth of its mandate.) This 
is the only current program within the 
Bureau of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped which has authorization to 
provide service to deaf adults—a most 
critical need. Expanding this program 
to include Media Services, which has 
a responsibility for the media needs- of 
all handicapped children, has resulted 
in too broad a responsibility for one 
branch activity. While there has been 
a continued growth in the activities of 
Captioned Films, many needs remain 
unmet and can best be considered in 
the immediate future through a separate 
branch providing complete focus on the 
needs of deaf children and adults as 
visualized in the earlier years of the 
program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. Restoration of Captioned Films for 
the Deaf as a separate branch to include 
a wide range of media services to bOch 
deaf children and adults. 

b. Development of media for meeting 
specific needs of deaf people, such as 
films on occupational information, in¬ 
come tax preparation, activities of daily 
living, etc. 

c. Provision for the distribution -of 
hardware and software to consumer 
groups so that effective use can be made 
of existing materials, and new materials 
that may be developed. As an example, 
consumer economic materials for clubs 
and other organizations of the deaf would 
be particularly beneficial. 

d. Development of other visual media 
resources such as educational and 
commercial television so as to make 
these resources available to the deaf 
community as well as to the general 
population. 

e. Provision for the development of 
teaching and training materials in the 
field of vocational education through 
contract to an existing technical-voca¬ 
tional program such as the St. Paul 
(Minnesota) Technical - Vocational In¬ 
stitute or the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. 

f. Increased utilization of the Regional 
Media Center network to provide both 
long- and short-term training, and 
especially cooperation with teacher 
training programs to assure that teacher 
trainees obtain minimal competencies in 
the use of educational technology. 

Division of Educational Services 

STATEMENT: Specific legal 

authorizations have resulted in the 
establishment of various activities under 


the Project Centers and Aid to States 
Branches. The Deaf-Blind Program is 
an excellent instance of this activity, 
one in which the deaf community is 
specifically interested. Other programs, 
such as the Preschool Program, provide 
precise formulas for activities which 
may be of significant benefit to deaf 
children in certain educational categor¬ 
ies. There appears to be little utilization 
of these formulas in behalf of deaf chil¬ 
dren, and little information being made 
available to educational programs for 
the deaf. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. The Division of Educational Services 
should provide agencies serving the deaf 
with specific information on the author¬ 
ity and intent of all current programs 
within its division. 

b. An effort should be made to extend 
current Division program services to 
deaf children where authorization per¬ 
mits such extension. 

Division of Educational Services 

STATEMENT: In spite of unanimous 
consensus on the need to provide greater 
guidance and educational assistance to 
families with deaf children of all ages, 
very little programmatic effort is evident 
on local, state, regional or national 
levels. Federal programs such as the 
Early Childhood Assistance and Head 
Start appear to be reaching few deaf 
children. Only a very small percentage 
of deaf children below the age of six 
is involved in programs of educational 
assistance. There is a need for the Divi¬ 
sion of Educational Services to develop 
a leadership role in services to families 
with deaf children of preschool age. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. The Division should contract with 
some agency to develop national and 
regional services to families, particularly 
those with preschool age children, in¬ 
cluding publication of a parents maga¬ 
zine, directories of services for families, 
correspondence services, production and/ 
or distribution of educational materials, 
etc. 

b. In addition, prototype programs 
should be funded through existing 
agencies to demonstrate the types of 
services that are helpful to families and 
deaf children of preschool age. 

c. These programs should develop 
procedures aimed at both the early 
identification of deaf children and provi¬ 
sion of services to the families of these 
children including home visitation teams 
to ease adjustment to deafness in the 
family. 

Division of Educational Services 

STATEMENT: While a large per¬ 
centage of educational texts are ef¬ 
fectively utilized in educational pro¬ 
grams for deaf children there remain 
specific gaps in textbooks for certain 
levels of children and in certain course 
areas. Various media supplements, 
specifically developed for deaf children, 
have in many instances increased the 
utility of available general educational 


materials. Special texts, such as the Dic¬ 
tionary of Idioms for the Deaf, are 

still needed on a national basis, but are 
not pursued by commercial 
publishing sources due to the limited 
market. In addition to the Dictionary 
of Idioms, which was published under 
government sponsorship, we also have 
the example of the Ladder Series 
published and distributed outside the 
United States by the United States In¬ 
formation Agency. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. The Division of Educational Services 
should explore this need for special 
books for deaf children and develop a 
list of priorities. 

b. Contractual arrangements should be 
made with agencies which can produce 
these special materials. 

Division of Educational Services 

STATEMENT: The Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion for the Handicapped in cooperation 
with the Social and Rehabilitation Serv¬ 
ice has implemented, on a research 
and demonstration basis, three highly 
successful postsecondary technical-voca¬ 
tional programs that have filled the edu¬ 
cational-opportunity void between 
secondary and higher education pro¬ 
grams for the deaf. There is a need 
to strengthen and expand these pro¬ 
grams. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, possibly in conjunction 
with the Bureau of Adult Vocational and 
Library Services or other appropriate 
offices, should seek to have legislation 
implemented to provide for permanent 
program support for current research 
and demonstration funded programs at 
Delgado Junior College, at Seattle Com¬ 
munity College and at St. Paul Techni¬ 
cal-Vocational Institute. 

Division of Educational Services 

STATEMENT: Recent research data 
has served to underscore the growing 
number of deaf children who have other 
handicapping conditions in addition to 
deafness. The number of “rubella bab¬ 
ies” now reaching school age likely 
includes a high percentage of children 
with complex educational handicaps. In 
addition, educational programs are 
confronted with complicated problems of 
increasing proportions in attempting to 
serve deaf children with physical, 
neurological and psychological problems. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. A new program should be developed 
in the Project Centers of the Division of 
Educational Services for the purposes of 
assisting states and teacher training pro¬ 
grams in meeting the needs of multiply 
handicapped deaf children. 

b. The Division should contract with 
an existing agency or university whose 
facilities and resources in this specific 
area of educational need will permit pro¬ 
duction of curriculum guidelines, media 
and educational techniques for both 
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school programs and teacher training 
programs. 

Division of Research 

STATEMENT: A body of substantial 
systematic educational research in the 
area of deafness does not exist. “For 
a hundred years, many claim, emotion 
has substituted for research in attacking 
problems in the whole field of education 
of the deaf.” The above statement was 
made by the 1965 “Babbidge Report.” 
That same report contained excellent 
recommendations that have not been ful¬ 
filled by the predecessor of the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped, the 
Division of Handicapped Children and 
Youth. Below are repeated the recom¬ 
mendations made on pages 101 and 102 
of the forementioned report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. There is need for greater focus 
and planning in order to systematize 
the research needs of the field. 

b. Most of the present activity is made 
up of scattered and unrelated individual 
projects. In a field of tremendous 
complexity, with many difficult problems 
remaining to be solved, a field in which 
the contribution of many disciplines is 
needed, all but a few research grants 
are made for specific research en¬ 
deavors on an individual project basis. 

c. In view of the requirement for mul¬ 
tidisciplinary research in problems of 
the education of the deaf, there is a 
need for two or more research centers, 
preferably in university settings, where 
the talents of the several related 
disciplines can be drawn upon, and 
where a stable, continuing program of 
research can be anticipated. 

d. At least partly because of the lack 
of such research centers and continuing 
programs of research, relatively few 
able people are being attracted to a 
career of research in this field. 

e. Possibly the most significant 
problem in the education of the deaf 
is that of finding more effective ways 
of teaching language and communication 
to very young deaf children. 

f. Among the other problems deserving 
attention are: Cl) the fuller use of pro¬ 
grammed instructional material in edu¬ 
cation of the deaf; (2) the development 
of diagnostic, predictive and assessment 
tests which are more suitable for deaf 
students; (3) the development of data 
and information dealing with the con¬ 
ceptual learning and transfer processes 
between teacher and student; (4) the 
development of improved diagnostic, 
prediction and measurement in¬ 
struments, and longitudinal or retro¬ 
spective analyses which might indicate 
the relative advantages and disad¬ 
vantages and the optimum grouping of 
various educational environments for 
deaf children, i.e., residential schools, 
day schools, special day classes, inte¬ 
grated classes, etc. 

g. There is a need to develop basic, 
agreed-upon tools and standards of 
measurement for research in this field. 

h. There is a need for increased Feder¬ 
al support of research into problems of 
the education of the deaf. 
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Division of Research 

STATEMENT: The Division of Re¬ 
search should assume a leadership 
role as the central point of focus and 
planning for Federal research efforts 
in the area of deafness. This will include 
the National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Services, the Department of La¬ 
bor, Social and Rehabilitation Services 
and any other Federal agency active in 
research. The Division has, at this time, 
no professional on its staff who possesses 
a strong background in the area of deaf¬ 
ness, even though attempts have been 
made to recruit such an individual; how¬ 
ever, if the Division is to carry out fully 
the many research needs and responsibil¬ 
ities in this area, it is imperative that 
such professionals be appointed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

a. A panel should be convened to 
develop a proposed program of com¬ 
prehensive research into the problems 
of education of the deaf; and, subject 
to the panel’s concurrence, such pro¬ 
posals should contemplate major em¬ 
phasis on programmatic research 
utilizing a broad multidisciplinary ap¬ 
proach and involving support of two or 
more research centers, preferably in 
university settings. 

b. The proposed program developed 
by the panel should not be constrained 
by budgetary considerations, but should 
represent the combined judgment of the 
panel on the scope and emphasis of the 
program and on the level of effort need¬ 
ed; further the program should be 
phased in accordance with the probable 
increase in competent research person¬ 
nel attracted to the field. 


c. The panel specifically should consid¬ 
er the desirability of a Federally sup¬ 
ported program of research and fellow¬ 
ship grants as a means of attracting 
competent young people in the area of 
research in the education of the deaf. 

d. The current support by the Bureau 
for doctoral studies in educational 
technology should be utilized as a means 
of increasing the probability of develop¬ 
ing and retaining doctoral level person¬ 
nel in the area of deafness, and 
preference should be given to qualified 
deaf applicants. 

e. The panel should utilize consumer 
representative subgroups in seeking to 
identify and list priorities in the field. 

Division of Research 

STATEMENT: There appears to be 
a dearth of specific information related 
to the programs and activities of the 
Division of Research reaching deaf citi¬ 
zens in particular and, to a lesser extent, 
educational programs for the deaf in 
general. Lack of information and the 
resultant ignorance regarding research 
results and new and innovative ap¬ 
proaches breeds confusion, dissatisfac¬ 
tion and problems for all concerned. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The Division of Research should 
provide regular avenues of disseminating 
information regarding its programs and 
activities both to professional organiza¬ 
tions and to organizations of deaf con¬ 
sumers, who, in turn, can make this 
information available to their member¬ 
ship. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Austin Club for the Deaf _ _ _ Texas 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf _ _... _ _ Pennsylvania 

Capital City Association of the Deaf__ _ District of Columbia 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf ___ _ Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc. Kansas 

Flint Association of the Deaf _ Michigan 

Greater Greenville Silents Club .. ... South Carolina 

Gulf Coast Silent Club _____ _ ... Mississippi 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf Michigan 

Omaha Club of the Deaf _ .. ... Nebraska 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf _ .. Pennsylvania 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf _ _ _.. _ Arizona 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc. - Massachusetts 

Reading Association of the Deaf _ ___ Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Association of the Deaf _ _ Rhode Island 

Richmond Club of the Deaf ___ _ Virginia 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver . _ . _ _ Colorado 

Talladega Club of the Deaf___ __ Alabama 

Toledo Deaf Club ___ _ Ohio 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. _ _ . New York 

Wichita Association of the Deaf _ _ .. .. .. Kansas 

York Association of the Deaf _ _ _ Pennsylvania 
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ACADEMIC OFFERINGS 

• Social science 

• Language arts 

• Debates 

• Dramatics 

• Public speaking 

• Panel discussions 

• Workshops 

• Life saving and safety 

• Nature study 

e Fireside topics 

CAMP PROJECTS 

• Paint parties 

• Totem pole building 

• Repair work 

• Fireplace building 

• Walk building 

• Camp beautification 

• Barbecue pit building 

• Tree planting 


CAMP ACTIVITIES 

Bonfire programs 
Sailing 

Water skiing 

3-Day canoe trip 

In and out of state field trips 

Hiking 

Touch football 

Softball 

Hayrides 

Volleyball 

Archery 

Swimming 

Fishing 

Treasure hunts 

Dancing 

Boating 

Campouts 

Cookouts 

"Bull" sessions 

Bowling 


Our facilities limit us to 40 boys and 40 girls. The sooner you write us the better your chances. 

If you are 14 or over, outstanding all-around, and interested, write to the address below for complete details 


Gary W. Olsen, Camp Director 
Jr. NAD Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 
Home TTY: 317-545-0650 


B| 


• SCHOLARSHIP 


• CITIZENSHIP 


• LEADERSHIP 


YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 

Pengilly, Minnesota 55775 

"LEARNING BY DOING" 

July 20—August 17, 1971 

Special Opportunities For Outstanding High School Students 

The 1971 Jr. NAD Youth Leadership Camp program invites you to participate in a 
unique and challenging summer of learning, work and fun! 

Purposes of the program: 

• Develop individual goals, motivation and creativity 

• Provide leadership experience and training 

• Offer a unique academic, work and recreational environment 

• Provide a challenging, stimulating and relevant summer experience 






NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 



N. A. D. 


President’s Message 


At our last board meeting held in Indianapolis, on Decem¬ 
ber 4-6, 1970, it was agreed that your President should start 
considering a “general overhaul” of the present committee 
arrangements of your NAD. 

Times have changed and with these changing times it 
seems that our present arrangements are not too appropriate 
for the type and size of organization we now have. 

To this extent, your President plans to undertake this 
“shakeup” of our present committee arrangements which may 
result in eliminating some, consolidating others and, perhaps, 
forming some new ones to better the efficiency of our organi¬ 
zation. 

A growing organization such as ours cannot afford to sit 
back, take it easy and rest on past accomplishments. We must 
strive to make changes, strive to look ahead with the hope that 
this will benefit all of us. 

Your President is sure that many of the present committee 
chairmen will agree to this procedure and that they will have 
some excellent suggestions to make that will help to clarify 
the overdue changes in our present setup. 


Of course, not all of our committees will be due for a 
change. Some have set responsibilities which cannot be altered 
without a convention vote. Most of these are classified as 
“standing committees 4 ' and their function is clearly defined 
and must be retained. 

Your President sincerely hopes that he will receive the 
cooperation of all who may be interested and involved. Above 
all, this is going to require careful planning and your President 
hopes he will hear from many of you. 

There isn’t much available space here to give a lengthy 
writeup but I would like to comment on the honoring of two 
educators of the deaf from California at the recent convention 
of the Professional Rehabilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf, 
held in Rochester, N. Y., on October 11-14, 1970. 

A resolution commending Mr. Roy Holcomb and Mr. Her¬ 
bert Larson for their pioneering work in the education of the 
deaf was approved by an unanimous vote of more than 250 
persons in attendance. 

Both of these men have pioneered total communication pro¬ 
grams for deaf children in day programs in Santa Ana and 
SELACO school district in California, respectively, and with 
great success. 

I would like to add my own congratulations and those of the 
NAD, along with hopes for continued success in their field, 
and may it spread elsewhere as the truth becomes self evident. 

Incidentally, I am waiting for news of state associations 
who have achieved success in having the archaic law that re¬ 
quires all hearing handicapped in public schools to be taught 
by the strict “oral” method with no provision for allowing other 
methods of instruction—irregardless—removed from the books. 
I am also interested in those states who may still have this 
law on the books. May I hear from you?—Lanky. 
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1 HOME OFFICE NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 




“YOUR HOME OFFICE NOTES are due again” my secre¬ 
tary tells me. And all I can think about is “Already?” If 
December is a slow month in the office, what with the holidays 
and all that, January is a hyperactive month. In January many 
things must be routinely accomplished. First of all is the state 
quota reports. We must prepare and send to all state associa¬ 
tions a list of their members and their members’ addresses so 
that addresses can be corrected, nonmembers dropped and new 
members added before we submit quota bills for the year. In 
addition we must prepare the familiar W-2 forms for all our 
employes and this is a far cry from 1964 when we had only 
two forms to prepare. This month we have to prepare more 
than 50 forms of one kind or another reflecting the number of 
people who have worked for the NAD either directly on the 
office staff or as professionals in various areas such as the 
Communicative Skills Program and the Census. This means our 
bookkeeping “department” (I am not sure Mrs. Stifter will 
like being called a department) must add up all the money 
paid each person during 1970, all the taxes and Social Security 
payments withheld, all the insurance premiums withheld and 
also all state taxes, and this is no easy task. It reflects, how¬ 
ever, how far the NAD has come in the past decade. 

THE CENSUS PROJECT is operating on schedule. The 
first mailing of questionnaires will have been completed by the 
time this issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN is in the mail and 


hopefully we will have also received the replies. Some 250,000 
questionnaires are to be mailed and this is considerably more 
than we had originally estimated. Due to the fact that the 
number is higher, much higher than anticipated, the need for 
cooperation is even more urgent than ever before. It will cost 
us $16,000 to mail the first batch. If we are fortunate enough 
in getting all of them back, it will cost us $20,000 in return 
postage fees. But we want them back. The more questionnaires 
we get back, the better our study will be and the sooner we 
get them back, the more we will save because we will make 
every effort to insure a 100% response. By the way, have YOU 
returned YOUR questionnaire? 

WE ARE PLEASED TO REPORT that the NAD has re¬ 
ceived a grant from the Social and Rehabilitation Services of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to bid for, 
and if accepted, hold the World Congress of the Deaf in the 
United States in 1975. Details of this project will be available 
shortly and if we are successful, the NAD will add another 
“first” to the long list of outstanding accomplishments of our 
Association. Dr. David Peikoff, who recently retired as director 
of development at Gallaudet College, will be principal inves¬ 
tigator for the project. The Executive Secretary, who was 
principal investigator for the International Research Seminar 
on the Vocational Rehabilitation of Deaf Persons, will be project 
director. 

SOMEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
is an advertisement for our new sign language book. This 
book evolved out of the experience of our Communicative Skills 
Program after several years of development work. Of par¬ 
ticular interest is the fact that transparency masters are avail¬ 
able for the 665 signs used in the book which would be very 
helpful to classroom teachers, assuming, of course, that equip¬ 
ment for making and using the masters is available. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY and Board Member Ralph 
White recently returned from a meeting with the National 
Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf in New Orleans. 
The purpose of this meeting was to open lines of communication 
between people in the field serving the deaf and the committee; 
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to provide more direct access to governmental agencies charged 
with administering or developing programs for the handicapped 
to these same organizations of and for the deaf. To be more 
explicit, the new arrangement will mean that the NAD, for 
example, will have a better opportunity to present to the Ad¬ 
visory Committee its views on the educational and other needs 
of deaf children and adults and the Advisory Committee, 
should it concur with these views, will assist in seeing that 
the suggestions reach the proper agencies. In addition, we will 
be getting better feedback from the Committee itself. This is 
a great step forward since it has long been a matter of con¬ 
cern that the persons most affected by the activtiies of the 
Advisory Committee had no means of knowing what was being 
done in this area. We were most pleased with the New Orleans 
meeting and believe that with Dr. Kopp as chairman of the 
Committee, we have begun a whole new ball game and one 
which will auger well for us in the future. Many suggestions 
were made by representatives of the various member organi¬ 
zations of the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf which 
we hope will be incorporated into the final determination of 
the role the Advisory Committee should take regarding future 
activities. These suggestions will be reported in the near fu¬ 
ture in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

STAFF CHANGES: Newest additions to the Home Office 
staff include Mrs. Edythe Denning, who will replace Joy York 
as the Executive Secretary’s Girl Friday. Mrs. Denning comes 
to us from the National Council of Catholic Men and has 
extensive association experience although no experience work¬ 
ing with the deaf. However, she promises that she will be 
signing like mad before the year is out and we believe she can 
do it. Miss York, who has been with the NAD for over a year 
now, has moved on to the Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf to help fill the large void in that office. We will miss 
her and her interpreting skills very much, but as the saying 
goes, “Our loss is the COSD’s gain.” We also have with us 
Barbara McChesney who is assisting Mrs. Stifter with mem¬ 
bership records and DEAF AMERICAN subscriptions. At this 
time our staff has grown to 22 people, and when Dr. Peikoff 
and his clerk-typist are added we shall have 24 people on the 
staff with prospects that this will be still further increased 
before too long. 


AS OUR STAFF GROWS, so does the number of visitors to 
the office. We are especially pleased about this because this 
is the best way we know of to show our members and other 
people interested in the welfare of deaf people that we are on 
the ball and that money advanced in dues and contributions is 
being well spent. We would like again to extend an invitation 
to all of you to “Come up and see us sometime.” If you re¬ 
member that expression—you are older than I. Included among 
the recent visitors were: Don and Polly Pettingill, Vic Gallo¬ 
way (both Don and Vic are with the MSSD); Elaine and Phil 
Aiello of New Jersey; the Rev. C. R. Roush and Humberto 
Fierro of Bogota, Colombia; Charlotte and Bill Broomall of 
Wisconsin; Ben Schowe, Jr., of Ohio; and a number of other 
people who failed to sign our guest register and whose names 
are not included because we fear we might not spell the names 
right. 

NEW PROJECTS under consideration include a proposal 
made jointly with the National Association of the Deaf and 
the District of Columbia Department of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion for a demonstration of the utilization of answering services 
for TTY owners. Under this proposed program the NAD will 
seek to identify the factors needed in establishing effective 
answering services for deaf people who own TTYs. At the 
same time we hope to provide a program which will make it 
possible for such service to be provided by handicapped persons 
with normal hearing who might otherwise be unemployable. 
The project seems to be an ideal one in the sense that in addi¬ 
tion to developing a needed service which would enable deaf 
persons to have more ready access to the aid and convenience 
provided by the telephone, it would also serve as a means for 
improving the earning abilities of homebound persons as well 
as providing them with some meaningful activity that would 
compensate to a degree for their handicap. 

Additional projects under consideration include a separate 
Census for Puerto Rico and an intense effort to establish an 
association of the deaf on that island. In addition, work will 
be done to improve services to the deaf in the Virgin Islands. 
The outlying parts of the United States have been badly 
neglected and hopefully something will be able to be done for 
these areas in the not too distant future. 


National Association Of The Deaf Executive Board Meeting 

December 4-5, 1970, Indianapolis, Indiana 


President Robert Lankenau called the meeting to order at 
8:25 p.m., Friday, December 4. All Board Members were pres¬ 
ent except George Propp, Ralph White and Sam Block. In 
the absence of Mr. Propp, Frederick S. Schreiber, Executive 
Secretary, served as Secretary. 

Item 1: There was some discussion of the 1972 Florida 
Convention. Frank Turk’s motion to approve Mrs. Celia Mc- 
Neilly as chairman of the Convention was tabled on a motion 
by Gordon Allen. The motion to table carried. Jess Smith 
(Brown) then moved that the Executive Secretary and three 
Board Members draw up guidelines for managing the con¬ 
vention. This is to be done within three months. The motion 
carried. The committee members selected were Robert Sander¬ 
son, Gordon Allen and Jess Smith. 

Item 2: The President with the approval of the Board in¬ 
structed the Executive Secretary to communicate with the 
Washington Association of the Deaf about the problem of the 
Olympic Hotel offering terms that are less favorable than 
we usually obtain. The hotel as a convention site in 1974 is 
still under study. 

Item 3: By general consent it was agreed to remove from 
the table the motion for approving Mrs. McNeilly as chairman 
for the 1972 Convention. Albert Pimentel (Sanderson) amended 
the motion as follows: “That we accept the recommendations 
of the Florida Association of the Deaf, subject to conditions 
to be drafted.” The motion as amended carried. 

Item 4: Jess Smith discussed the Cultural Committee’s 
proposed Miss Deaf America contest. The sentiment of the 


Board was negative largely because of the many potential 
problems involved. 

George Propp and Ralph White appeared at this point. 
All Board members were then present except Sam Block. Mr. 
Propp assumed the duties of recording the minutes. 

Item 5: The President read a letter from Douglas J. N. 
Burke, chairman of the Cultural Committee. The letter asked 
two questions: (a) whether the Cultural Committee could share 
in the profits of the Magician’s Tournament at the Minneapolis 
Convention and (b) what is the Board policy regarding fund 
raising by the Cultural Committee? After some general dis¬ 
cussion Allen (Sanderson) moved that we allow the Cultural 
Committee $100 for the Monday night program and actual 
expenses for the Thursday night event. After some debate 
Allen (White) amended the motion to the effect that we pay 
only actual expenses for both programs. The wording, by 
general consent, was: The Cultural Committee is to receive 
actual expenses incurred at the Convention with the exception 
of the Golden Naddy Luncheon. The motion as amended car¬ 
ried. Pimentel (White) then moved that we respond in the 
negative to the first question in Mr. Burke’s letter. The mo¬ 
tion carried without opposition. Smith (Claveau) moved that 
there be no fund-raising activities without full details and ap¬ 
proval by the Board. This motion carried unanimously. 

Item 6: Discussion of Home Office building needs was 
deferred by general consent. 

Item 7: The Executive Secretary gave a detailed explana¬ 
tion of the long-standing problems with the NAD books and 
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the CPA audit. The problem basically is due to the fact that 
our traditional methods of accounting and reporting are not 
attuned to procedures required by the government agencies 
with which we do business. Sanderson (Skinner) moved that 
we approve the expenditure of $3,000 for the complete audit 
that has been done. The motion carried. Pimentel (Brown) 
moved that we approve the CPA audit subject to a final re¬ 
port in accord with our fiscal operations. The motion carried 
without opposition. It was explained that henceforth an annual 
audit would cost the NAD about $300. 

Item 8: Rogers Crocker, Crocker Productions, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, explained to the Board that he had invested a con¬ 
siderable sum in the production of a film on the 1969 World 
Games for the Deaf for which he was not compensated by the 
host Yugo Committee. He presented documents indicating that 
such compensation had been promised. He has appealed to the 
NAD for help in recovering his investment. A segment of the 
film was shown to the Board. Propp (Turk) moved that we 
write to Malcolm Norwood of Media Services and Captioned 
Films requesting that MSCF reconsider the decision not to 
caption and distribute the film, that support for such a creative 
effort is definitely appropriate. The motion carried unanimous¬ 
ly. Pimentel (Claveau) moved that the Board also instruct 
our Executive Secretary to investigate possible injustice being 
done to Mr. Crocker in his professional relations with the host 
Yugo Committee. The motion carried unanimously. Jess Smith 
also added that he had plans to carry a favorable review of 
the film in a forthcoming issue of the DA. 

Item 9: The “Project Support” effort by Gallaudet College 
was clarified. The concept was approved by general consent 
and it was agreed that all members of the Board with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Turk and Mr. Sanderson would serve on this 
political action program. 

Item 10: The Executive Secretary gave a brief report on 
the various insurance plans. No definite action was taken at 
this time. 

The meeting recessed at near-midnight and was recon¬ 
vened at 8:55 on Saturday morning, December 5. Sam Block 
had arrived during the night and there were no absentees for 
the Saturday session. 

Item 11: There was considerable discussion of the Jr. NAD 
activities. The Board was, among other things, brought up to 
date on the court case connected with the 1969 camp at Pine 
Lake Lodge in Pennsylvania. The case is still pending. The 
NAD is not directly involved, but by previous agreement the 
NAD will provide Frank Turk all possible support. 

There was considerable discussion of the pros and cons of 
the Youth Development Camp. It is a very meritorious effort, 
but the potential for serious problems exists. Propp (Claveau) 
moved that the Camp Director submit a 1971 YDC budget, 
based on what he considers to be a minimum number of camp 
participants, to the Executive Secretary before February 1. 
The motion carried without opposition. There was some dis¬ 
cussion of the various ways in which the NAD can exercise 
some fiscal control. After a couple of motions were ruled out 
of order, it was agreed by general consent to permit Mr. Turk, 
the Jr. NAD Director, to appoint a subcommittee of an ad¬ 
visory nature. Turk (White) then moved that we approve of 
Gary Olsen as Camp Director of the 1971 Youth Development 
Camp and that we select a subcommittee to assist him with 
camp planning. The motion carried unanimously. Also, by 
general consent it was agreed that for proper fiscal control all 
camp funds must pass through the Home Office. 

Discussion of the legal ownership of camp properties then 
followed. Mr. Schreiber explained that our attorney has 
drafted an agreement which we would receive later in the day. 
Block (Claveau) moved that the NAD buy the camp property 
from Mr. Turk and Mr. Padden. After some discussion a mo¬ 
tion to table by Allen (Brown) carried. Some general discus¬ 
sion of camp problems followed. 

Item 12: President Lankenau then explained the opposing 
points of view regarding the so-called expenses of the Presi¬ 
dent. After some discussion Smith (Allen) moved that we sus¬ 
pend Article III, Section 7b and call the President’s $50.00 a 
month salary. This motion carried without opposition. Smith 


(White) then moved that the President’s actual expenses up to 
$50.00 a month be considered as part of the NAD operating 
expenses. There was considerable discussion of this and the 
Executive Secretary explained that he was being put into the 
position of expending funds that were not budgeted. Allen 
(Pimentel) moved that we amend the above motion by de¬ 
leting the words “up to $50.00.” The amendment carried with¬ 
out opposition. White (Sanderson) moved that we add a second 
amendment to the effect that these expenses, if they exceed 
our operating budget, come from our surplus funds. The 
second amendment carried. The main motion was then voted 
upon and also carried. Allen (Sanderson) then moved that for 
clarification it is understood that ten cents a mile expenses for 
auto travel include the toll charges incurred. 

With Mr. Smith presiding, the following motion was made: 
Sanderson (Turk) moved that the Board go on record with the 
following statement: A question of procedure in payment of 
expenses was clarified by the Board and previous action by the 
Executive Secretary was affirmed as proper under the circum¬ 
stances. The motion carried without opposition. 

Allen (White) moved that we authorize $25.00 as monthly 
salary to the Secretary-Treasurer. Sanderson (Pimentel) moved 
that the motion be amended and the salary be a token $1.00 
per year. The amendment was ruled out of order. Pimentel 
(Allen) moved to reduce the amount to $10.00. This amendment 
failed on a 3-5-2 vote. Skinner (Block) offered another amend¬ 
ment to the effect that the salary be retroactive to May 30, 
1970. The amendment carried. The main motion also carried 
on an 8-1-1 vote. 

At this point the meeting recessed for lunch. The time was 
12:20. At 1:25 the Board meeting was reconvened with all 
members present. 

Claveau (Sanderson) moved that the salary of the Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer come from surplus funds. The motion carried 
unanimously. 

Item 13: The Board discussed the problem of committee 
expenses and committee functions. Allen (Block) moved that 
committee chairmen must have prior authorization from the 
Board for all except ordinary expenses of routine postage and 
things like that. The motion carried without dissent. Several 
suggestions were made for improving committee services, as 
follows: 

1. Committees should submit periodic reports to the Presi¬ 
dent. 

2. The President is to eliminate obsolete committees and re¬ 
place ineffective chairmen. 

3. No committee can obligate NAD funds. 

4. Letters should be sent to chairmen pointing out the pro¬ 
visions of Article X, Section 3. 

5. The entire committee structure needs an overhaul. 

6. Some committees are doing the same thing as others, 
which suggests a need for consolidation. 

7. The President should write a charge to each Committee 
with specific goals and functions. 

8. Contributions of effective committees should be recog¬ 
nized in the DA. Similarly, worthy efforts of affiliates should 
be recognized. 

Item 14: George Propp raised some questions about the 
capsuling of information required of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
It was generally agreed that the Board is inadequately informed 
on many of the activities of the Home Office. Information 
summarized by the Secretary-Treasurer is excessively dated. 
The situation calls for more detailed information in a shorter 
time. It was agreed by general consent that all parties involved 
with significant communication expedite its dissemination to the 
members of the Board. 

Item 15: There was considerable discussion of our invested 
funds. The stock market was currently depressed, and it was 
a time to buy, not sell. Sanderson (Propp) moved that we in¬ 
vest $5,000 of our surplus funds in stock issues recommended 
by our broker. A motion to table failed, and the submitted mo¬ 
tion carried without opposition. The Board then followed with 
some open discussion of our current stock investments. Most 
of our holdings are of a slow-growth, good-yield nature, and 
it was suggested that they be sold and reinvested for rapid 
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growth. Block (Pimentel) moved that we establish an invest¬ 
ment committee to advise the Secretary-Treasurer on invested 
funds. The motion carried. The committee consists of Sander¬ 
son, Allen, Block. Pimentel (Claveau) moved that the commit¬ 
tee be authorized to act on behalf of the NAD Board. The 
motion carried. By general consent it was agreed that the 
committee act on both purchase of new stock and reinvestment 
of old holdings. 

Item 16: A written report of the NAD representatives on 
the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf was distributed 
to the members of the Board. There was some open discussion 
after Block (Pimentel) moved that we accept the proposed 
changes in the bylaws of the COSD. The most significant of 
these changes is a gradual increase in the COSD dues struc¬ 
ture. Annual dues for organizational members will be $150 for 
1970, $175 for 1972, and $200 for 1973. The motion carried with¬ 
out opposition. The President requested that the Secretary- 
Treasurer thus inform the COSD. Allen (Block) moved that 
we cosponsor the 1972 Forum, the theme of which is to be Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf. This motion carried unopposed. 

Item 17: The NAD has been asked to send two representa¬ 
tives to the National Advisory Committee on Education of the 
Deaf meeting in New Orleans on January 11-12. By general 
consent we agreed to do this and our representatives will be 
Messrs. Schreiber. Alternates will be Mr. White and Mr. Brown. 

Item 18: The Executive Secretary brought the Board up to 
date on negotiations with Herbtours for the WFD meeting in 
Paris. Block (Turk) moved that we send one or two represen¬ 
tatives to the WFD meeting and that we pay only expenses in¬ 
curred within continental USA. The motion carried and the 
President is to designate the two represntatives in order of 
precedence. 

Item 19: Board Member Block has been asked to serve on 
the planning committee for the A. G. Bell Association conven¬ 
tion in Chicago. By general consent the NAD Board endorsed 
this type of involvement. 

Item 20: The Board is concerned about the heavy turnover 
of employes within the Home Office. Various suggestions were 
made for improving the NAD holding power, but it appears that 
the major factor is one of money. By general consent the Board 
agreed that the office of Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
should be filled when we have the funds. It was suggested 
that the Executive Secretary prepare a list of candidates for 
the position so that when the money becomes available the Board 
can approve an applicant quickly. 

Item 21: —The Executive Secretary provided details on the 
NAD venture into book publishing. The NAD has considerable 
funds tied up in books. Discussed was the possibility of pub¬ 
lishing a new book by Dr. Eugene Mindel and Dr. McCay Vernon. 
Potentially this is a source of considerable profit. Sanderson 
(White) moved that we proceed in negotiating agreements and 
contract to publish the Mindel-Vernon book. The motion carried 
unanimously. 

By general consent the Board requested that President 
Lankenau, when he reviews the committee structure, consider 
the establishment of a book review committee which might 
screen books for possible publication by the NAD. 

The Board recessed for dinner from 5:30 until 7:30. 

Item 22: Mr. Pimentel raised the question of whether the 
NAD should seek new grants. We have, he thinks, more work 
than we can handle at the present time. Mr. Schreiber ex¬ 
plained how the problem of indirect costs seems to limit the 
number of things that we can do. The suggestion was that we 
permit other organizations to apply for grants and they in turn 
employ the NAD to help with the projects. There is actually no 
solution to this problem and discussion closed on a note of 
frustration. 

Item 23: The Board recessed for a few minutes to permit 
members to read the report and recommendations of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare programs. Sanderson (Pimentel) moved that we endorse 
the Committee recommendations. The motion carried without 
dissent. 


Item 24: Mr. Propp raised the question of how far the NAD 
could go in financing the Task Force on Education. After some 
discussion, Pimentel (Sanderson) asked that the chairman of the 
Education Committee develop a prospectus for the Task Force. 
After some discussion the motion carried unanimously. 

Item 25: It was agreed by general consent that all voting 
sheets become part of the official records of the NAD. For 
purposes of clarification, it is understood that the Executive 
Secretary makes only recommendations to the Board. 

Item 26: Mr. Smith pointed out that there were some errors 
in the Minneapolis Convention Proceedings printed in the DA. 
By general consent it was agreed that corrections would be 
printed in the next issue. At this time the Board also dis¬ 
cussed various ways in which convention proceedings could be 
recorded more efficiently. Several suggestions were made for 
the Miami Beach Convention. 

Item 27: The problem of the NAD pamphlet list is one of 
long standing. It was suggested that the list needs to be con¬ 
tinually revised and updated. Suggestion made was that this 
was something that Task Force ’70 could do. For pamphlets 
in categories other than education, Smith (Turk) moved that 
the Board instruct the Executive Secretary to take the pamph¬ 
lets to a committee or individuals for evaluation and do the 
same for new materials. The motion carried unanimously. At 
this point there was some discussion of the quality of printing. 
The new NAD language of signs books appear to have poor 
binding. 

Item 28: The next item on the agenda was the agreement 
for conducting NAD-sponsored tours. The proposed agreement 
with Herbtours was read and it was agreed that it will provide 
the protection that the NAD has been seeking. For purposes of 
clarification Smith (Pimentel) moved that the agreement should 
be made applicable only to the 1971 European tour. The mo¬ 
tion carried without debate. 

Item 29: Also submitted at this time was a TTY copy of 
the Jr. NAD Camp agreement.. It was referred to the Camp 
Director to see if it was feasible. 

At this point the Board went back to the items on the 
agenda that were skipped or deferred the day before. Mr. 
Schreiber explained that an evaluation of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf will be done by New York University with the 
NAD acting as consultant. Our role will be to obtain data on 
the reaction of the deaf population to NTD shows. 

Mr. Schreiber also explained that the director of the Census 
Project is resigning. List-building is nearing completion and 
questionnaires will go out in January. The deaf leadership 
needs to help rank and file citizens fill out the questionnaires. 
The Census is requesting $30,000 in additional funds to cover 
costs of larger mailings. 

Item 30: The Board again discussed the question of a Home 
Office building. Smith (Pimentel) moved that we reactivate 
the Home Office Building Committee. The motion carried 
unanimously. The current building is being rented on a two- 
year lease, with one year remaining as of January 1971. 

Return to Item 29: Sanderson (White) moved that we send 
the camp agreement to the three parties involved (camp own¬ 
ers, Camp Director and the Executive Secretary), and the 
Board will go along with Mr. Schreiber’s approval. The mo¬ 
tion carried without opposition. 

Item 31: There was some discussion of the Guidelines for 
the Executive Secretary. No specific changes were recom¬ 
mended, but the Board agreed that revision is to be a con¬ 
tinuous process. 

Item 32: Concern was expressed over the problem of writing 
checks when the Executive Secretary is away from the Home 
Office for extended periods of time. To cover such contingen¬ 
cies, Smith (Sanderson) moved that the NAD deposit $500.00 
with the Secretary-Treasurer in a separate checking account 
for use in emergencies. The motion carried with one dissenting 
vote. 

Ends and pieces: The Executive Secretary answered satis¬ 
factorily the question of lost films. 

The Board discussed the old argument of what can we do 
to improve liaison with Cooperating Member associations. 

The Board approved a bill of $57.00 submitted by Mr. Smith, 
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and $27.00 of this bill was for expenses incurred preparatory to 
the WFD meeting in Warsaw in 1967 which did not materialize 
and $30.00 was for registration fees of $10.00 each at the first, 
second, and third COSD Forums at which Mr. Smith was one 
of the NAD representatives. 

Mr. Schreiber submitted a proposal from Encyclopedia 
Britannica. They will send promotional literature to NAD 
members and pay the NAD a commission of $10.00 for each 
sale. This was approved by general consent. A previous pro¬ 
posal of a similar nature was rejected because the encyclopedia 
did not carry the union label. 

Sanderson (White) moved that we give the two new Board 
Members a terminal unit for TTY communication. The motion 
carried. Sanderson (White) moved that we purchase one of 


the $139 models now becoming available. This motion also 
carried. 

The Board voted appreciation to the Indiana School for the 
Deaf for use of facilities for this meeting. A similar vote of 
thanks was given to Mr. Smith for making all of the necessary 
arrangements. 

The last act of the meeting was to refer to Mr. Turk a 
letter from the Jr. NAD sponsor at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Ready, in his letter, suggested more student in¬ 
volvement in NAD activities. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:02 a.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
December 1970 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 


Affiliation _$ 140.00 

Captioned Films_ 649.60 

Contributions __ 180.00 

Convention _ 1,133.16 

Dividends _ 29.15 

Indirect costs for grants __._ 7,223.89 

Inventory _ 12.50 

Membership dues _ . 963.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 


Communications" $2,398.59 

Fant _ 851.83 

Riekehof _ 339.45 

Watson _ 235.90 

"Dictionary of Idioms" 534.90 

Others _ 981.20 

Total _____ 5,340.97 

Quota payments (state 

associations) _ 660.00 

Reimbursements__ 1,256.20 

Refund _ 1.13 

Jr. NAD _ 883.80 

G. Dewey Coats Fund _ 120.00 

Total __ 


$17,937.05 


Deaf American 

Advertising _$ 188.96 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 841.05 

NAD subscriptions . 328.00 

Single copies _ 207.50 

Total _$ 1,565.51 


Grants 

Total -$65,272.00 

Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 6.25 

Board meetings _ 1,345.35 

Captioned Films - 31.18 

Dues and subscriptions _ 101.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses __ 2.00 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 2,307.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 101.16 

Freight _ 30.46 

Furniture and equipment _ 265.00 

Insurance _ 169.43 

Inventory _ 449.00 

Miscellaneous _ 673.74 

Payroll _ 2,758.20 

Postage _ 188.80 

Professional services _ 205.00 

Publications _ 50.00 

Rent _ 1,475.00 

Services rendered _ 276.70 

Supplies _ 149.37 

Telephone _ 115.48 

Travel _ 24.00 

Returned checks..- 31.50 

President's expenses _ 50.00 

Total _ 


$10,805.62 


Deaf American 


Commissions __$ 25.00 

F.I.C.A. _ 14.40 

Payroll _ 335.00 

Postage 

Home Office ..____$ 12.48 

Total _ 12.48 

Printing ___ _ 2,726.40 

Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies - 1.16 

Telephone _ 15.78 

Travel _ 8.40 

Professional service _ 12.50 

Total _ 


$ 3,148.64 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 

Personnel 


F.I.C.A. _ 

Insurance _____ 

— $ 40.47 

_ _ 55.61 


Salary _ _ _ 

4,160.70 


Total __ _ . 


4,256.78 

Postage _ _ 


76.25 



138.00 

Supplies _ __ 


147.71 

Telephone _ 


60.51 

Travel __ ___ 


196.00 

Indirect costs - 

Per diem __ _ 

Professional service _ 


1,012.55 

37.50 

150.00 


Total _$ 6,075.30 


Communicative Skills Program 


Personnel 

Salaries . ... 

F.I.C.A. 

Benefits _ 

Total _ 

Professional Services 

Teachers _ __ 

Total _ 

Travel 

Director . 

Total 

-$3,882.81 

52.89 

22.20 

5,880.00 

149.79 

$3,957.90 

- 5,880.00 

149.79 

Per Diem 

Director _ .__ 

12.50 


Total 


12.50 

Other 

Supplies _ 

788.76 


Comm./Shippina _ 

111.95 


Administrative Costs 

800.00 


Total 


1,700.71 


Indirect Costs _ 872.06 

Total _$12,572.96 


National Census of the 

Employee benefits 

Insurance _$ 149.48 

F.I.C.A. _ 247.18 

Total _$ C 

Payroll _ 10,< 

Per diem _ 2 

Printing __ 

Professional services 
Director & 

Investigators _ 15.00 

Consultants _ 1,600.00 

Data processing _ 9,259.62 

Total _ 10,S 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 1 

Travel _ 5 

Indirect costs 4,5 

Total _ 

Total Grant Expenses _ 


$27,235.67 

$45,883.93 



AUSTIN JUNIOR MISS—Miss Vicki White, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. White of Austin, Texas, 
was winner of the citywide Junior Miss competition in December and was to compete in the state pageant 
in New Braunfels, January 31-February 6. In the Austin talent division, Miss White first did a tap dance 
routine to "Yankee Doodle Dandy"; then she made a short speech to tie together the first and last parts 
of her presentation—the singing-signing of "America, the Beautiful." (Mr. White, a National Association 
of the Deaf Board Member, is a vocational rehabilitation counselor who formerly taught at the Texas 
School for the Deaf.) Miss White's picture (or rather a two-picture sequence) appeared on the front page 
of the Austin American-Statesman on Christmas Day signing "Merry Christmas." 
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1971 State Association Conventions 


State President 

ALA. Robert Cunningham 

CALIF. Kyle Workman 

COLO. Leonard R. Faucett, Jr. 
FLA. Lawrence Leitson 

IDAHO Robert James 

IND. Gale F. Walker 

KAN. Wilbur J. Ruge 

LA. Medford W. Magill 

MD. William E. Stevens 

MINN. Frances R. Crowe 

MISS. Archie Glenn Kuyrkendall 
MO. Edgar F. Templeton 


Date Place 

June 17-19 Thomas Jefferson, 
Birmingham 
Riverside 
June Estes Park 
June Jacksonville 

June 18-19 Sheraton Motor 
Inn, Indianapolis 
July 9-11 Glenwood Manor 

Motor Inn, Overland 
June 3-4 Fountainbleau Hotel, 
New Orleans 

June 18-20 Faribault 
July 15-17 Jackson 
June 11-13 Elms Motor Hotel, 
Excelsior Springs 


MONT. 

Fred Bass 

NEBR. 

Delbert Bold 

N.J. 

Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

N.D. 

Philip Frelich 

OHIO 

Dick Petkovich 

OREGON 


PA. 


R.I. 


S.C. 

Franklin D. Jacques 

TENN. 

Robert S. Lawson 

TEX. 

Carl D. Brininstool 

UTAH 

Dennis R. Platt 

VA. Mrs 

Bernard W. Moore 

WASH. 

Luther Sandberg 

W. VA. 


WIS. 

Robert L. Pagel 


Great Falls 
Grand Island 

June 25-27 Mariott, Saddle 

Brook 

June Devils Lake 
Akron 

1971 Salem 


Charleston 

August 5-7 Andrew Johnson 
Hotel, Knoxville 

Summer Dallas 
Ogden 
Roanoke 
Yakima 

June 17-18 Green Bay 



j 


unior National Association of the Deaf 

Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today 


.Kenneth V. Shaffer, JDA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 



WESTERN DEAF YOUTH CONFERENCE WORKSHOP COMMITTEE—Standing, left to right: Jim West, 
hospitality; Dale Wilson, decorations; Hal Fjeldal, registration; Bob Lichtenberg, program books; Christy 
Morgan, sightseeing. Seated, left to right: Dennis Schemenauer, publicity; Christy Collins, secretary; 
Gerrianne Born, chairman; Jerry Loudenback, assistant chairman; Jill Annette, refreshments; Jim Magee, 
banquet. 

Western Youth Leadership Demonstration Workshop 
Theme: "Challenges of the 70's" 

April 8 


What Is The Generation Gap? 

One of the big problems facing our 
society today is the generation gap. What 
is it? What is its primary cause? What 
is its best possible cure? 

Many parents confess that they do not 
know their children and that at times 
they are like strangers. Communication 
breakdowns with parents are common to¬ 
day. We are often at odds with our teach¬ 
ers. We are both deaf and blind to the 
advice of successful adults. Why? 

Do deaf youth and adults ever sit down 
leisurely for a good conversation? Does 
every member of your family ever get 
together and talk? Seldom, if ever. You 
know how it is. Everyone is busy. Deaf 
youth and adults are involved in various 
activities in this fast-moving society, 
separately. Even family members can¬ 
not get together to talk although they all 
are in the same room . . . watching TV. 
Both parents today are working. They 
spend their time and energy in getting 
material possessions. Little time or en¬ 
ergy is spent to provide for the family’s 
spiritual and emotional needs. 

You see, everyone is busy with one 
thing or another. He can seldom be to¬ 
gether with others at the same time. 
This, in my opinion, is the primary cause 
of generation gap—no life of warmth, 
closeness and love. 

Today’s generation gap reflects a con¬ 
flict that is as old as history. Plato felt 
that political power created this conflict. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, blamed it 
on lack of spiritual and ethical values.— 
Diana White, ’75, Gallaudet (originally 
from the Oregon School). 


The Western Deaf Youth Citizenship 
Workshop to be held at the Washington 
State School for the Deaf April 8 - 10, 
1971. Representatives from 23 Junior 
N.A.D. chapters west of the Mississippi 
River have been invited to attend the 
three-day workshop. The theme of the 
workshop will be “Challenges of the 70’s.” 

The major concern is to get the stu- 


10, 1971 

dents feel “involved” in such topics as 
“Minority Group Problems,” “Group Dy¬ 
namics,” “Higher Education of the 
Deaf,” “Opportunities and Problems of 
Employment” and “Vocational Rehabil¬ 
itation and the Deaf.” 

The workshop format will deviate from 
the usual procedure. Instead of having 
the sessions handled on a rotation basis, 
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Berkeley, Oregon, MSSD To Publish Junior Deaf American 

As was reported in a recent issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN, the Berkeley Jr. 
NAD chapter had been tentatively assigned responsibility for publishing the Winter 
1970 edition of the JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN, pending a formal o.k. from the proper 
authorities. According to a communication sent to the national headquarters just 
before the Christmas recess, the Berkeley chapter has started the ball rolling toward 
completion of the publication. 

The Spring 1971 edition will be published by the Oregon chapter whose head 
sponsor is Julian (Buddy) Singleton who gave up his high seniority job with the 
Oakland (Calif.) Tribune some two years ago to accept a position as printing in¬ 
structor at the Oregon School. Commented Mr. Singleton: “Teaching the kids and 
working with the Jr. NADers on this special project is a real challenge.” 

The newly-organized Jr. NAD chapter at the Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
on the Gallaudet campus has taken the reins of all work connected with getting out 
the Summer number. Its theme will be the MSSD, patterned somewhat after previous 
special Jr. NAD numbers by the NTID, Delgado and Gallaudet. Helpful professional 
pointers may be had from Mervin D. Garretson, principal of the MSSD, who served 
as the first Jr. NAD executive editor in the early 1960s. 


all delegates will assemble for orienta¬ 
tion and presentation, during which there 
will be a 10-minute talk by a guest speak¬ 
er relevant to a specifically assigned top¬ 
ic, followed by a thought-provoking and 
stimulating presentation of ideas and 
problems through use of media equip¬ 
ment with hopes of providing the needed 
impact for participants in group discus¬ 
sions later. 

After the presentation, they are to 
disperse into six groups for further dis¬ 
cussion and reinforcement under student 
moderators and recorders for the dura¬ 
tion of the session. Upon completion of 
the session, or maybe after a break, 
the participants are to regroup and the 
cycle repeats. 

Tentative program of the workshop: 

Wednesday, April 7 (for early arrivals) 
2:00 p.m. Registration 
Delegates submit posters and items 
for the Art Contest. 

4:00 p.m. Campus tour 
6:00 p.m. Supper 

7:00 p.m. Auditorium-Vaudeville Show 
to be presented by WSD students 
8:00 p.m. Reception and social get-to¬ 
gether 

10:30-11:00 Bedtime 
Thursday, April 8 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast 
8:00 a.m. Auditorium 
Opening session, Gerri Born, chair¬ 
man 

Invocation 

Rendition of Jr. NAD Creed WSD 
student 

Rendition of Jr. NAD Tree, WSD 
student 

Remarks: Gerrianne Born, chairman 
President of the Gallaudet Chapter 
President of the WSD Chapter 
Welcome: Superintendent 
Mayor of the city 
Representatives from the Depart¬ 
ment of Institutions. 

Introduction of keynote speaker 
Keynote Speech: “Challenges of the 
70’s” 

9:45 a.m. Coffee Break and refresh¬ 
ments 

10:00 a.m. Program resumes in the 
auditorium. 

Workshop session I: “Higher Educa¬ 
tion and the Deaf.” 

Introduction 
Lecture 
Presentation 
10:30 a.m. Workshop 
Groups A, B, C, D and E attend 
workshop. 

Group F meets in gym with repre¬ 
sentatives from: 

HEW (Captioned Films) 

Gallaudet College 

National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf 

Delgado College 

Seattle Community College 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Others 

11:30 a.m. Group picture 
12:00 noon Lunch 


1:00 p.m. Afternoon session: Gerri 
Born, chairman 

Workshop Session II: “Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Deaf” 
Introduction 
Lecture 
Presentation 

Workshop — Group A, B, C, D and 
F in session. Group E meets with 
the representatives in the auditorium. 
Sponsors remain in the auditorium 
for meeting. 

2:30 p.m. Break and refreshments 
3:00 p.m. Afternoon session continues 
— Gerri Born, chairman. 

Lectures 

5:00 p.m. Special demonstration 
6:00 p.m. Supper 

7:00 p.m. An Evening of Drama in 
Lloyd Auditorium 

Friday, April 9 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast 
8:00 a.m. Morning session-Auditorium 
Remarks: Gerri Born, chairman 

Guest speaker 

8:30 a.m. Workshop session III: “Min¬ 
ority Group Problems” 

Introduction 

Lecture 

Presentation 

Workshop - Groups A, C, F and E 
in session. Groups B and D meet 
with the representatives in Hunter 
Gymnasium. 

10:00 a.m. Break and refreshments 
10:30 a.m. Morning session continues. 
Announcements: Gerri Born, chair¬ 
man 

Workshop session IV: “Opportunities 
and Problems of Employment” 
Introduction 
Lecture 
Presentation 

10:45 a.m. Workshop - Groups B, D, E 
and F in session. Group A and C meet 
with the representatives. 

Sponsors’ meeting 
12:00 noon Lunch 

1:00 p.m. Afternoon session - Hunt¬ 
er Gymnasium, 

Announcements: Gerri Born, chair¬ 
man 

Workshop Session V: “Group Dynam¬ 
ics” 


3:00 p.m. Break and refreshments 
Students are free to visit booth dis¬ 
plays, take cat-naps or brush up for 
the Talent Contest. 

5:30 p.m. Supper 

6:30 p.m. Auditorium—Talent Contest 
Each chapter is limited to one entry 
regardless of category. 

8:30 p.m. Break and refreshments 
8:45 p.m. Talent Contest continues. 

Saturday, April 10 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast 
8:00 a.m. Morning session - Auditor¬ 
ium. 

Announcements about the city tour, 
Gerri Born, chairman 
8:45 a.m. Workshop Session VI—Brain¬ 
storming Session 

Suggested Topics: “Qualities of a 
Leader” “Student Apathy” 

10:00 a.m. Break and refreshments 
10:15 a.m. Summary 
Chairman: Gerri Born 
The secretary of each workshop ses¬ 
sion is to present a summary of his 
workshop topic. 

12:00 noon Lunch 
1:00 p.m. City tour 

4:00 p.m. Plenary Session—Frank Turk 
6:30 p.m. Banquet and awards—Quay 
Restaurant 

Bon Voyage Party, WSD students in 
charge 

Sunday, April 11 
7:00 a.m. Breakfast 
7:30 a.m. Special trip to the beach for 
(hose who have late reservations 
Cost: $5.00 each delegate and spon¬ 
sor includes transportation and lunch. 
4:00 p.m. Return to campus 

Gerrianne Born, chairman 
Christy Collins, secretary 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 

Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man¬ 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re¬ 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 905 Boni- 
fant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
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ST. MARY'S JR. NAD OFFICERS—Seated, left to right: Donald Ames, vice president; Dorothy Trombley, 
secretary, and Michael Woodford, president. Standing, left to right: Mr. William McConvey, sponsor; Joseph 
Vega, corresponding secretary; Carl Cerniglia, treasurer; Mr. Lydio Trujillo, sponsor. 


Camp Gives Impetus To St. Mary's Chapter 


When the St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf chapter of the Junior National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf was established in 
October 1969 the meaning of the Jr. NAD 
was not fully understood. Thus it did not 
function as well as it should have. 

Then one day literature describing the 
Youth Leadership Development camp in 
Minnesota was received by the Buffalo 
chapter from the Jr. NAD headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. At one of the regu¬ 
lar meetings the suggestion was made to 
send delegates to the camp as the need 
for better trained officers was empha¬ 
sized in view of the shortcomings during 
the year. While it was felt that the idea 
was good, the chapter’s funds were not 
sufficient to permit it and because it was 
late in the year for fund-raising, the 
idea withered. 

Not much later, more information was 
received concerning the Youth Leadership 
Development camp from Mr. Turk, na¬ 
tional director of the Junior National 
Association of the Deaf. The idea of 
sending delegates was revived at the 
urging of former students of St. Mary’s 
School for the Deaf now at Gallaudet 
College. With the cooperation of St. 
Mary’s, the president, Michael Woodford 
and the vice president, Donald Ames, at¬ 
tended the YLD. The Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Civil Association of the Deaf assisted by 
providing for the transportation for the 
chapter president, who is from that area. 

In those four weeks at camp the two 
delegates learned the full meaning of the 
Jr. NAD With the resumption of school 
in the fall, the two delegates and present 
officers, more confident in themselves, 
shared their enthusiasm in the Jr. NAD 
with fellow members. So great was their 
enthusiasm that a total of 15 new mem¬ 
bers were added to the roster. The pres¬ 
ent officers are: President Michael Wood¬ 
ford, Vice President Donald Ames, Secre¬ 


tary Dorothy Trombly, Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary Joseph Vega and Treasurer Carl 
Cerniglia. The sponsors are Mr. William 
McConvey and Mr. Lydio Trujillo. 

The chapter meetings are held every 
other Monday evening. Whenever possible 
the chapter has guest speakers who re¬ 
late their experiences in their particular 
field. The Buffalo chapter was honored 
with the appearance of Mrs. Gleason Erb 
of Buffalo as guest speaker in Decem¬ 
ber. Mrs. Erb stated that she was a 
graduate of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf as well as the first deaf woman 
graduate of the University of Rochester. 
It was at the urging of her teachers that 
she enrolled at the university. She re¬ 
lated how difficult it was; but that her 
friend aided her by taking notes and help¬ 
ing her to study. She mentioned also that 
she became a dropout for a while before 
returning to complete her studies and 
become the proud recipient of a bachelor’s 
degree. That was the theme of her 
speech: That difficulties must not get the 
best of you. Life is full of challenges and 
one must accept them or be left by the 
wayside. Needless to say the members 
enjoyed her talk tremendously. 

Among the fund-raising projects to send 
delegates to the regional meeting in Maine 
have been movies, among them the Green 
Berets. The chapter is preparing to op¬ 
erate a concession stand during the East¬ 
ern Schools for the Deaf Athletic Associa¬ 
tion basketball tournament to be held at 
St. Mary’s School February 18-20. Pro¬ 
ceeds will go towards sending two dele¬ 
gates to the regional meeting at the Maine 
School for the Deaf. 

Activities in which St. Mary’s Chapter 
of the Jr. NAD has participated include 
the second biennial Jr. NAD Convention 
held at Gallaudet College in Washington, 
D. C. Flying to the convention were the 
two sponsors, Miss Sandra Goldstein and 


Collegiate Jr. NADers Serve 
At Lions Christmas Banquet 

Members of the Alexandria-Potomac 
Lions Club who meet every two weeks at 
the Holiday Inn in Alexandria, Va., held 
their annual Christmas banquet Decem¬ 
ber 4 in the Student Union Lounge on the 
campus of Gallaudet College. Serving as 
waiters and waitresses were members of 
the Collegiate Junior NAD. The Lions 
Club comprises a mixture of deaf and 
hearing members who, along with their 
guests, approximated the 200 attendance 
mark at the banquet. Entertainment was 
in the form of skits and storytelling by 
several talented Gallaudet students. 

Prior to the banquet, the Lions and their 
guests were invited to a reception and a 
tour of the venerable 100-year-old resi¬ 
dence (House #1, Faculty Row) by the 
genial occupants, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 
Jr., College president, and Mrs. Merrill. 
Until recently, the interior of the house 
had been in the process of being redec¬ 
orated, with some of the old furniture 
having been returned to the occupants 
from different places of safekeeping on 
Kendall Green. 

Youthful Ingenuity 

LSD, anyone? A seventh-grade student 
in Fairfield, Ohio, won a $25 Savings 
Bond and $10 in cash for a suggestion that 
more LSD is the answer to today’s drug 
abuse problem. He said in an essay, 
“What the kids of today need is lots of 
LSD—Love, Security, and Discipline.” 



Mrs. Gleason Erb "listens" as a question is directed 
at her during her talk to the Junior NAD chapter 
at St. Mary's School for the Deaf in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. William McConvey, and two delegates, 
Patricia Wilson and Donald Ames. While 
at Gallaudet, they were taken on a tour 
of the college by former students of St. 
Mary’s. 

The delegates not only brought back 
new ideas but also first places in arts 
and photography in the talent portion of 
the convention. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


VarU 


arliavnen 


on 


tary 


VrocJ. 


i t ye 


By Edwin M. Hazel 




Qualified Parliamentarian/ Member/ the National Association of 
Parliamentarians/ and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians/ 
American Institute of Parliamentarians/ Illinois Association 
of Parliamentarians 






Letter from Superintendent Kenneth F. 
Huff of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf: 

“Thank you very much for a copy of 
The New Primer in Parliamentary Pro¬ 
cedure by Marie H. Suthers. I agree with 
you that it is very good and we have 
ordered two copies for our library. I 
appreciate your thinking of us.” 

If readers are interested, this book is 
available at any large book store. It is 
now popular among elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, churches and many 
other organizations. Don’t miss it. 

The President or presiding officer 
(Chair) should see that no member is 
allowed to interrupt another who has the 
floor to make a motion or to debate, un¬ 
less it is necessary that a parliamentary 
inquiry or request is to be disposed of. 
However, it is poor policy to thus inter¬ 
rupt when any member has the floor. 
The time limits of debate waits for no 
one. It is usually ten (10) minutes or 
less, but the time limit may be extended 
by a % vote. 

The Chair should never hasten trans¬ 
actions for the sake of saving time, by 
hurriedly putting questions (motions) to 
vote before the members have a chance 
to express their views in debate. He also 
should never try to prevent a member 
from having the floor—members cannot 
be deprived of their rights by such action. 
But, if a member is trying to obstruct 
business by merely using parliamentary 
forms, the Chair may refuse to recognize 
him. 

The Chair has to be very careful in 
the way he exercises his power or rules: 

he must maintain justice and courtesy to 
all concerned. 

If the Chair knows a certain member 
uses parliamentary forms only to ob¬ 
struct the business of the meeting, he 
should never recognize him, except as 
an obstructionist. Such motions are called 
“absurd” or “frivolous” motions and must 
not be allowed to be imposed upon the 
meeting for the purpose of furthering 
aims of obstructionists. By ruling these 
motions out of order, the Club’s rights 
are protected. Any discourtesy shown to 
or by the Chair is reflected on the as¬ 
sembly. 

Q. I do not understand the difference 
between a meeting and a session. Please 
explain. Miss. McD. 

A. With clubs meeting weekly, monthly 
or quarterly each meeting consists of one 
session. An adjourned meeting is a con¬ 
tinuation of the same session. “The sep¬ 
arate meetings at a convention should 
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never be referred to as “sessions”—The 
National Association of Parliamentarians. 
In other words. All meetings at a con¬ 
vention consist of one session like Con¬ 
gress, legislatures and other large organi¬ 
zations. For further explanation see pp. 
23 and 253, Robert’s Rules of Order, Re¬ 
vised. 

Q. Must the Chair wait for a member 
to move to adjourn?—GRE. 

A. No. The Chair may declare the 
meeting adjourned at will when all busi¬ 
ness is transacted unless a member claims 
the floor. 



MICHIGAN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—On Novem¬ 
ber 29, 1970, the full board of the Michigan Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf met and appointed John C. Claveau 
the new executive secretary of the MAD. He re¬ 
placed John R. Smucker, who left in August. Mr. 
Claveau, who is a National Association of the Deaf 
Board Member, had served as associate executive 
secretary of the MAD since July 1969. A graduate 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf, he is currently 
working toward his B. A. degree at Genesee County 
Community College in Flint. 



NATIONAL THEATRE OF THE DEAF PRESENTATION—In a prose selection from "Journeys," called 
"The Empty House," Freda Norman finds herself alone and frightened in an environment made up of 
(left to right) Linda Bove, Bernard Bragg, Mary Beth Miller and reader Carol Flemming. Though 
written by children, the selections used in Ihis piece touch on a wide variety of human experiences 
ranging from creation through fact and fantasy to death. (Photo by J. Ranelli) 



TOP MIDWEST SHOE SERVICE REPAIRMAN—Hugo Horn (left), deaf owner-operator of a shoe repair 
shop in Niles, a suburb of Chicago, was recently selected the best shoe service repairman in the Midwest 
by the Shoe Service Institute of America in its annual competitive contest. Mr. Horn, born in Germany, 
became deaf at the age of two months and came to America in 1955. 
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By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


AMONG TO THE DEAF 


THANKS, HARRY! 

All the material on this page has been 
collected by Harry Belsky, Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., and sent for inclusion in 
this page: 

• • • 

Take thou of me, sweet pilloes, sweet bed; 
A chamber deafe of noise and blind of 
light, 

A rosie garland and a weary had. 

—New Encyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations 

• • • 

A man wearing a hearing aid stepped 
into a cab and the cabbie asked him, 

“Those things any good?” Patron said, 
“I would be lost without it.” Hackie said, 
“Must be tough to be hard of hearing. 
Oh, well, nearly all of us have something 
the matter one way or another. Take 

me, for instance, I can hardly see.”—The 
Modern Handbook of Humor 

* sis * 

An elderly man had become hard of 
hearing and was constantly worried lest 
the affliction progress to total deafness. 
Seated one day on a park bench he noted 
that another man on the same bench was 
talking rapidly, but he could not hear a 
sound. He groaned aloud, “I’m deaf at 
last! I can see you’ve been talking all 
along, but I haven’t heard a word.” But 
the other just grinned and said, “Ain’t 
been a-talkin’—jest a-chewin’.”—Joke Dic¬ 
tionary by Esar 

How does the letter “A” help a deaf 
woman? 

It makes her hear.—The Little Riddle 
Book 

❖ * 

An elderly man had just taken the last 
of a series of treatments for his hearing. 
“Well, how much do I owe you, doctor?” 
he asked the specialist as he pulled out 
his checkbook. “Fifteen dollars,” replied 
the specialist ralher shyly. 

“Fifty dollars, did you say?” inquired 
the man calmly. 

“No, no; sixty dollars,” was the re¬ 
sponse in a much louder tone.—Joke Dic¬ 
tionary by Esar 

* * * 

The waiter who served the lady her 
drink was a little hard of hearing. “I’d 
like a straw with my lemonade, please,” 
she requested. “Hey?” queried the waiter 
cupping a hand to his ear. “No, I said 
a straw,” repeated the lady, firmly.—The 
Modern Handbook of Humor 

$ $ $ 


Henry Viscardi, Jr., born legless, presi¬ 
dent of Abilities, Inc., Albertson, Long 
Island, N.Y., employs about 400 severely 
disabled workers. He is a member of 
the President’s panel on mental retarda¬ 
tion and the President’s Committee for 
the Physically Handicapped. 

The excerption from his book of “A 
Letter to Jimmy” runs as follows: 

On a certain street in New York City 
there is a blind man who begs. I have 
seen him a number of times with his 

standard equipment—cane, dog, cup and 
pencils. Passersby drop quarters and 
dimes and pennies into the cup. I must 
admit that I myself have given him a 
quarter or two over the years—although 
I wholeheartedly side with those associa¬ 
tions of the handicapped that oppose the 

professional panhandlers who haunt our 

streets. 

* * * 

POOR HEARING 

A man was very hard of hearing and 
went to the doctor. The doctor examined 
him and said, “I think you are drinking 
too much.” He said cupping his ear, 
“How is that, Doctor?” and the doctor 
repeated “You are drinking too much.” 
The man said, “Maybe I am.” “Well,” 
the doctor said, “Cut it out and see if 
you can’t hear better.” 

Six weeks later he came to see the 
doctor and he was hearing perfectly. Six 
weeks more and he came back and he 
couldn't hear a thing, and the doctor said, 
“I thought when you stopped drinking you 
were hearing all right.” He said, “I was, 
Doc, but I liked what I was drinking so 
much better than what I was hearing that 
I went back to drinking again.”—The 
Toastmaster’s Book 

$ $ :j: 

Musical people always want one to be 
perfectly dumb at the very moment when 
one is longing to be absolutely deaf.— 
Oscar Wilde 

* * * 

One of Ihe best hearing aids a man 
can have is an attentive wife.—Groucho 
Marx 

$ * * 

An excerpt from Ardic Belfrage’s book, 
“Away From It All.” 

Somebody described the recent visit of 
some Japanese princes to Japan’s fortified 
Marshall Islands, and how the police 
rounded up all foolish, mad or deaf and 
dumb persons and made the rest on the 
islands stand in rows bowing their heads 


to the ground as the princes walked under 
a triumphal arch. 

* * * 

Deaf men are quick-ey’d and distrust¬ 
ful.—Thomas Fuller: Gromologia 1732 
* * * 

The effect on the audience is heightened 
by music and the performance is called 
the Dance of the Cobras. Actually, the 
snakes are probably quite deaf to the 
sound of the pipe and its use is really 
in the nature of a deception. The belief, 
however, that snakes respond to musical 
sounds is ancient and widespread. “The 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which 
will not hearken to the voice of the charm¬ 
ers” was considered an exception by the 
Psalmist.—“Snakes” by Dr. Burgess Bar¬ 
nett 

* * * 

Most people know that Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son was deaf but only a few of his friends 
knew that his deafness was more psycho¬ 
logical than physical. Once an ear spe¬ 
cialist called on Edison and unfolded a 
plan of treatment which he was sure 
would restore his hearing. To the propo¬ 
sition that he submit to treatment, Edison 
gave an emphatic “No.” “What I am 
afraid of,” he said, “is that you will be 
successful. Just think what a lot of stuff 
I do have to listen to that I don’t want 
to hear! To be a little deaf and be the 
only one who knows how deaf you are 
has its advantages. I prefer to leave 
well enough alone.”—Second Encyclopedia 
of Stories, Quotations, and Anecdotes 
* * * 

A cynical woman was complaining about 
ineffectiveness of her hearing aid. “Why 
not get a new one?” her son inquired. 
“The kind I’d want,” she said, “would 
cost three hundred dollars.” “Well, get 
it,” said the son. “No,” she replied wist¬ 
fully. “I’m not going to pay that for me. 
There isn’t that much worth hearing!”— 
The Complete Toastmaster 

He talks through his nose to save wear 
and tear in his teeth.—Encyclopedia of 
Humor 

•ji ^ 

The beauty of music is one of the 
things you can live without. Like those 
born blind who cannot conceive of color 
or those born deaf who cannot imagine 
sound, those who never experience “the 
things you can live without” rarely miss 
them. They live on without them. But 
they do not live so well.—Dr. Frank Crane, 
of Everyday Wisdom 

* Sj! * 

Sir Frederick Motto, one of the great¬ 
est authorities upon the human brain, 
describes it as containing something like 
nine thousand million tiny cells. Now 
some children are born deaf. Never in 
their lives have they heard a sound. It 
is impossible for them to understand what 
a sound is like. Then, he asks, isn’t it 
possible that somewhere among these 
millions upon millions of cells there are 
sleeping senses of which we know noth¬ 
ing? Isn’t it possible that just as indi¬ 
viduals born deaf or blind would, left 
alone, never comprehend or understand 
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what they are missing, so the whole race 
is being born without some unknown and 
unsuspected sense or senses because none 
appear with those cells awakened, never 
suspicious that such senses are possible? 
And, if it is possible that some unde¬ 
veloped, unawakened sense lies slumber¬ 
ing unsuspected among the countless cells 
of the human brain, isn’t it possible that 
in time the whole race may develop other 
senses besides the five we now possess?— 
Everyday Wisdom by Dr. Frank Crane 
* * * 

St. Peter gazed solemnly at twenty- 
seven wives, just arrived and seated be¬ 
fore him. “Now, girls,” said St. Peter 
kindly, “I want every one of you who 
ever was untrue to your husband on earth 
to stand up—and remember no fibbing. I 
have ways of checking up on you, you 
know.” Sheepishly, twenty-six of the 
wives rose to their feet, but the twenty- 
seventh steadfastly remained seated. St. 
Peter nodded, and put in a phone call 
to the devil. “Satan,” he said, “I am 
sending down twenty-seven untrue wives 
to you—and I advise you to be particularly 
careful of one of them. She’s stone deaf.” 
—Laugh Day by Cerf 

* * * 

You cannot convince a cynic that a de¬ 
partment store doesn’t hire only hard of 
hearing personnel for its complaint de¬ 
partment.—Ogden Nash 
* * * 

A touch of deafness lightens one of 
life’s heaviest chores—listening to bores. 
—Ogden Nash 

* * * 

Handicap is a contraction of hand-in¬ 
cap, the old English game which con¬ 
sisted of bartering articles, with con¬ 
testants giving “boots” or odds as de¬ 
creed by an umpire. The players were 
required to deposit forfeit money in a 
cap. Hand-in-cap refers to the method 
of drawing lots. In the 18th century, 

handicap was applied to advantages al¬ 
lowed inferior contestants in horse racing 
and other sports. Later it meant any 
encumbrance.—“Employ the Handicapped 
Week,” The Speaker’s Special Occasion 
Book 

* * ❖ 

A man sat down in a San Francisco 
restaurant and sat his dog in the chair 
beside him. 

“Sorry, sir, but dogs aren’t allowed 
here,” the waiter said. “But this is a 
talking dog.” “If that dog can talk, I’ll 
give you both a free meal,” the waiter 
replied. 

The man turned to the dog and asked, 
“What’s on top of this building?” 
“R-r-r-oof,” the dog growled. 

“Now let me ask one,” the waiter said. 
“Who is the greatest baseball player who 
ever lived?” “R-r-r-oof!” the dog growled. 
“I knew all the time he couldn’t talk,” 
said the waiter. “Out you go.” 

On the sidewalk in front of the restau¬ 
rant, the dog picked himself up and 
brushed himself off. He looked apolo¬ 
getically at his master and asked, “Should 
I have said DiMaggio?”—The Real Book 
of Jokes 


Council Of Organizations Serving The Deaf 

FOURTH ANNUAL FORUM 

Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., March 3-5, 1971 
"Medical Aspects of Deafness" 

Tentative Program 

TUESDAY P.M.—March 2 REGISTRATION 


WEDNESDAY—March 3 
9:00-9:30 A.M. 

Coffee Break 
10:45-11:30 
Lunch 
2:00 P.M. 

3:00-4:00 

5:30 


OPENING—Keynote Speakers 

Dr. Louis Cooper—Medical Profession’s View 

Mr. Jerald M. Jordan—Deaf Consumer’s View 

PREVENTION, DIAGNOSIS and HABITATION 
Dr. Hilde Schlesinger—Overview 
Questions from the floor 
RECEPTION 


THURSDAY-March 4 
9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Coffee Break 
10:45-12:30 
1:30-2:30 P.M. 


2:30-2:45 

3:00-4:30 

FRIDAY—March 5 
9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Coffee Break 

10:45-12:00 

12:00-12:30 


PREVENTION—Roundtable Discussion 

Dr. John D. Rainer, Dr. Alexander McCloud and 

Dr. R. S. Ruben 


Discussion Groups 

DIAGNOSIS—Roundtable Discussion 

Dr. Carl Fuller, Dr. Morris Heller and 

Mrs. Donna Pfetzing 

Questions from the floor 

Discussion Groups 


HABILITATION—Roundtable Discussion 

Dr. McCay Vernon, Mr. Lawrence Newman and 

Dr. Luther Robinson 

Questions from the floor 
CLOSING 


EXPECTING? 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 



WILL NEED THE NEW 

"S.S.S" 

SUPER¬ 
SENSITIVE 
SIGNAL 

FOR BABY'S CRY 
$30.95 Postpaid 

CONVERTER $1.00; EXTENSION CORD WITI 
3-WAY OUTLET 15c PER FOOT. 



OUR OTHER APPLIANCES: 

NEW ALL-STEEL SAFETY BUZZER _$ 7.95 

AIR-COOLED BED VIBRATOR _ 14.95 

DOORBELL SIGNALS (home or apt.) ___ 21.70 
FLASHERS 75c; OUTLETS 45c; 
FEED-THROUGH SWITCHES 75c. 


Write us what you need. 


"WE PAY THE POSTAGE" 


and other appliances 
For the Deaf 

DO YOU NEED A FLASHING LAMP, BUZZER 
OR VIBRATOR TO WAKE YOU? 

ORDER 

OUR NEW CLOCK 

• Luminous dial 

• Built-in flasher 

• Sweep-second hand 

• On-off switch 

• Outlet in bade 

• Just plug it in. 

PRICE $12.45 

FULLY GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 

• 

We will gladly send you 
our brochures, order 
blank and self-addressed 
postage-paid envelope. 
NO OBLIGATION 
"WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE" 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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27th Annual ... 

American & 


Athletic Association of the Deaf 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

March 31-Apri! 1-3, 1971 St Louis, Missouri 

Host: ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 


Headquarters: 

CHASE PARK-PLAZA HOTEL 
212 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Gymnasium: 

FOREST PARK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
5600 OAKLAND AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Tentative Program 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31 

10:00 a.m.—All-day registration at Chase Park-Plaza Hotel 
2:00 p.m.—Executive Committee meeting (Chippendale 
Room) 

8:00 p.m.—Reception at Chase Club Room featuring Queen 
contest, Boy Scout Indian Dance, Karate and 
short comedy skit 

THURSDAY, APRIL 1 

8:00 a.m.—Board of Directors meeting, (Chase Club Room) 
9:00 a.m.—All-day registration at Chase 
9:00 a.m.—Sightseeing tour of St. Louis 
5:00 p.m.—First round games at Forest Park Community 
College Gym 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 

8:00 a.m.—Board of Directors meeting (Chase Club Room) 
9:00 a.m.—All-day registration at Chase Park-Plaza Hotel 
12:00 Noon—Hall of Fame banquet, Khorassan Room, 

Chase Park-Plaza 

5:00 p.m.—Second round games at Forest Park Community 
College Gym 

SATURDAY, APRIL 3 

9:00 a.m.—All-day registration 

10:30 a.m.—Final round games at Forest Park Community 
College Gym 

7:30 p.m—Grand Ball and Floor Show, Khorassan Room, 
Chase Park-Plaza Hotel 


Two-Way Ticket Purchasing Plan 

REGULAR COMBINATION TICKET 


AAAD Registration _$ 1.00 

Reception . 3.50 

Hall of Fame Banquet _ 10.00 

Preliminary Games _ 3.75 

Semi-final Games _ 4.50 

Championship Games _ 6.00 

Floor Show and Ball _ 10.00 

Souvenir Program Book _ 2.00 

Total . $40.75 

COMBINATION TICKET_$24.00 

SAVE $16.75 


SPECIAL RATE EARLY BIRD TICKET OFFER 

Special rate combination ticket is $20.00 if ordered before MARCH 7, 
1971, a savings of $20.75. After that date the rate will be increased to 
$24.00 until tournament time. So, folks, take advantage of this early 
bird offer by ordering your tickets NOW! 


Check Your Order: 


-Special rate combination tickets @ $20.00 . . 


Regular combination tickets @ $24.00 


• • • • $ 


Will you need bus service from the hotel to the gym and return? 


Name: 


Address: 


City:_State: 


Zip Code: 


Make out certified checks or money orders payable to St. Louis Silent Club and mail to: 
Billy Gale Walker, 410 Range Lane, Cahokia, Illinois 62206. 






















35th Annual Deaf Prep Football Story . . . 


Riverside Wins Second National Prep Football Title 


Al Couthen of American 1970's No. 1 Coach; Mike Butterfield of Riverside Player of Year 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

7530 Hampton Avenue #303 Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


American, Alabama, Illinois or River¬ 
side . . . any one of them could be the 
nation’s No. 1 deaf prep eleven of the 
1970 campaign. Their combined record 
was 25 wins, 8 losses and 2 ties. 

By all logic, however, the California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside Cubs 
figure as the top team. 

The 1970 CSDR squad was perhaps the 
GREATEST team assembled in the 15 
years of interscholastic football at the 
Riverside school, collectively speaking 
and perhaps better than the 1965 national 
championship eleven featuring fabulous 
Jerry Moore. CSDR’s record of 6 wins, 
2 losses and a tie in the tough Arrowhead 
League, possibly the toughest in the coun¬ 
try for a school for the deaf, was remark¬ 
able, considering that the Arrowhead 
champion, Notre Dame High School of 
Riverside, won the final Class A CIF 
playoff, boosting the prestige of the 
Arrowhead League. CSDR is one member 
among the giants and CSDR’s 31-0 loss 
to Notre Dame was the lowest in the 
league. Notre Dame won from other 
teams 56-0, 48-0, 56-6, 39-0 and the like. 
The CSDR Cubs lost another in their 
homecoming contest to Webb High School, 
42-20, but this game was an interesting 
one. CSDR had never defeated Webb in 
13 years. They held Webb to a 20-20 tie 
at the end of the third period and finally 
blew the game due largely to additional 
injuries to key players. At the end of 
the tussle, only 13 ablebodied players 
were left. Webb, by the way, lost to the 
CIF runnerup in overtime. 


The Cubs accomplished more during 
1970 because of fine senior players, Mike 
Butterfield, Rex Leadingham, Ralph Car¬ 
denas, Ken Watson, Lance York, Chris 
Clements, Jim Stuard and others. 

Butterfield was a very dangerous triple 
threat and a great punter. Defensively 
he was definitely terrific! 

York was a versatile as a pass catcher, 
a tremendous tackier and a dangerous 
runner as a halfback or a great end. He 
was a clutch player who scored important 
points. 

Cardenas was a heavyweight guard, an 
excellent blocker who anchored a strong 
defensive line as a middle guard. 

Clements, a speedy lineman, was a 
standout on both offense and defense. 

Watson, playing quarterback for the 
first time, surprised everybody including 
Head Coach Pete Lanzi and Assistant 
Coach Ssymour Bernstein with his work 
as a signal caller and a passer par 
excellence. He tossed at least a touch¬ 
down per game and was the main reason 
for CSDR’s winning season. 

Leadingham, a fullback with a mission, 
a middle linebacker of the Dick Butkus 
calibre, caught passes real well and kept 
long drives going. 

Stuard, a defensive end, was one of the 
surest tacklers. 

All of those fine players made the all- 
Arrowhead League team. 

CSDR lost only to Notre Dame and 
Webb and a 22-22 tie with Big Bear High 
School enabled the Cubs to finish in a tie 


for third place. CSDR beat Twin Pines, 
42-6; Elsinore N&M, 63-8; Boys Republic, 
44-0; San Dimas, 42-22; Sherman, 44-12, 
and Aquinas, 24-12. 

The American School for the Deaf Tigers 
lost to Newtown in their second game of 
the season, 34-8, and to Bethel High School 
in their last game of the ’70 campaign, 
12-6. Newtown, by the way, completed 
its first unbeaten season, winning all eight 
games and clinching the Western Con¬ 
necticut Conference’s Northern Division 
title, and was the No. 1 Class C club in 
the state. Bethel was 6-2-0 for the season. 

American’s big offensive gun was jun¬ 
ior halfback Richard Reynolds who set 
two school records, scoring 18 touch¬ 
downs and amassing a total of 1,256 yards, 
including 881 yards rushing. He placed 
seventh in the top individual scorers in 
the state of Connecticut with 120 points. 

Most likely 1971 will be the year for 
the ASD Tigers as they will have 24 
lettermen returning. Only five standout 
performers including co-captain Reed 
Sneary, who played both ways at end, 
and fullback Richard Crane will be miss¬ 
ing. 

Al Couthen coached the 1970 Tigers in 
his fifth season. He was an ASD standout 
quarterback and guard in basketball. 
After graduation from Gallaudet College 
in 1965 Couthen was the first USA athlete 
to win a gold medal in the long jump at 
the Xth World Games for the Deaf held 
at Washington, D.C. 

For his magnificent job with the ASD 



1970 DEAF PREP FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS—First row: Ricardo Gonzales, assistant coach; Robert Ramage (20), Steve Summers (40), Robert DeBeck (42), 
Mike Hirsch (43), Ken Watson (12), Lance York (81), Mike Blair (30), Ralph Cardenas (60), Jim Stuard (70), Ken Sorkin (62), Tom Bledsoe (41), Robert 
Green, manager. Second row: Bill Peters, assistant coach; Pete Lanzi, head coach; Chris Clements (72), Rex Leadingham (32), Jesse Pearson (63), Oliver 
Olivier (71), Mike Butterfield (44), Mike Adams (50), Richard Todd (83), John Tracey (65), Steven Bean (85), Dave Sanderson (80), Steven Anderson, assistant 
manager; Warren Fauth, athletic director, Carl Irwin, assistant coach. 
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Tiger team, Ai Couthen is our choice as 
the 1970 "Deaf Prep Football Coach of 
the Year." 

Jim Bonds’ Illinois School for the 
Deaf Tigers were not as strong as last 
year but played very good ball. Routt 
High School, their crosstown rival, beat 
them, 6-0, after the Tigers had held them 
to a total of 39 yards both rushing and 
passing. A blocked punt on the six-yard 
line allowed Routt the only score of the 
close defensive battle. The Tigers were 
in scoring territory three times but a pen¬ 
alty or a mistake thwarted them. This 
only ISD defeat enabled Routt to replace 
ISD as champion of the PMSC Confer¬ 
ence. 

The ISD Tigers enjoyed three great 
years, with 21 wins, 4 losses and 1 tie. 
Next year it is back to rebuilding. 

Willie Forrest, last year’s deaf prep 
Player of the Year, had two to four men 
keying on him, with most of the teams 
playing a nine- or ten-man line trying 
to stop him. With all of this Willie rushed 
for 740 yards in 95 carries and scored 13 
touchdowns and 6 PATs for a total of 
90 points. The Tigers did not have a 
passing quarterback as they had in 1969, 
and this allowed the opposing teams to 
concentrate on Willie. Willie had trouble 
running punts back as no one would kick 
the bail to him. On defense, Willie played 
center linebacker and had 44 unas¬ 
sisted tackles. Other teams usually 
sent two men to block him on each play. 
That was one reason Charles Bright, 180- 
pound senior guard, made 68 unassisted 
tackles. 

ISD’s six wins were over Calhoun HS, 
20-6; Bluffs HS, 25-0; Meredosia HS, 21-0; 
Kansas Deaf, 50-20; Triopia HS, 28-20, 
and Virginia HS, 33-0. It tied Pleasant 
HS, 6-6. 

As a sports writer for the Talladega 
County's Daily Home of Sylacauga, Ala., 
during the past year, Jerry C. Harris 
was able to see many of the Alabama 
School for the Deaf football games. "Com¬ 
ing up from the ranks from a pitiful 1-9 
season in 1969 is really something re- 



COACH OF 1970 CHAMPIONS—Pete Lanzi built the 
Cub machine. A former professional football player 
for the New York Giants and the Detroit Lions, 
Lanzi has competed his 10th year as California 
School for the Deaf at Riverside coach, and in 
those 10 years his Cubs have won 43 games, lost 
37 and tied 1, with 6 winning seasons. 


markable for a small school in one year," 
said Harris. "During the 1970 season they 
played outstanding ball. But no matter 
how much Pd like to brag on the whole 
team, it is impossible. It was not a 
team effort the whole year. I feel that 
without the efforts of Raymond Steele, 
halfback, and Jackie Smith, center and 
linebacker, carrying the weight of most 
of the team, ASD could not have run Ihe 
gauntlet to such a successful season." 

Steele and Smith were the main reasons 
ASD had a 7-3-0 season. The three losses 
were to Ohatchee, Ranburne and Gayles- 
ville. All three of these were in the top 
four places in the state Class A playoffs. 
ASD finished ninth in the state. 

The Silent Warriors had a fine left¬ 
footed kicker in Richard Frizzell, a junior. 
He booted a 41-yard field goal against the 
Panthers of Ashland High School of Clay 
County, a 2-A school, in ASD’s 17-0 vic¬ 
tory. Frizzell played halfback on offense 


and end on defense in addition to kicking 
off, punting and booting extra points and 
field goals. 

A newspaper clipping tells how Georgia 
upset North Carolina: 

"Georgia School for the Deaf spotted 
North Carolina School for the Deaf three 
first-quarter touchdowns and then began 
to play football, November 7. 

"The visiting North Carolina team 
scored 20 points with the aid of Georgia 
fumbles in the first 12 minutes of the 
game, but the Georgia Tiger team scored 
touchdowns in each of the last three quar¬ 
ters and won it 21-20 on an extra point 
kick with 1:37 left in the game. 

"The victory was the sixth in a row 
without defeat for Georgia. The Tigers 
had not been scored upon until NCSD’s 
Donald Perry caught a 37-yard pass from 
Bobby Duncan in the opening minutes of 
the game. After Perry’s touchdown, Tony 
Moore ran over the two-point conversion. 
NCSD increased its margin when sopho¬ 
more halfback Reid Russ dashed over 
from the one and the Bears’ lead increased 
further when Duncan connected with 
Vaughn Buchanan on the 11-yard pass 
play. 

"After that, the Georgia defense stiff¬ 
ened. The first Georgia touchdown came 
on a 37-yard pass from John Wade to 
David Steele. Ricky Bryant ran for the 
two-point conversion to cut the lead to 
20-8 at halftime. Georgia scored again 
in the third period on Wade’s one-yard 
run and it was 20-14. A one yard run by 
Minor Brown in the final period tied it 
with 1:37 left in the game. Then Randy 
Gladder calmly booted the extra point 
that won it. 

"NCSD took the ensuing kickoff and 
drove to the Georgia 40, but a pass down- 
field was intercepted and Georgia ran out 
the clock.’’ 

This was probably the most exciting of 
the interschool for the deaf contests dur¬ 
ing the 1970 grid campaign. 

Georgia, with Dan Van Cott at their 
helm for more than 20 years, held five 
high school B teams scoreless and were 
defeated by Alabama School for the Deaf 
in their last game of the season. 



TIGER GRIDIRON STALWARTS—Illinois School for the Deaf had a fine three-year record of 21 wins, 4 losses and 1 tie. Left to right are four stars: 
Willie Forest, 190-pound halfback; Ralph Homon, 175-pound tackle; Pedro Medina, 205-pound tackle, and Charles Bright, 180-pound guard. Forest, one of the 
best high school backs in the state for the past two years, scored 57 touchdowns and 20 Pats in 26 games for a total of 382 points in three years. 
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The 1970 season records of the deaf 
prep elevens: 


EAST 

W 

L 

T 

Pts. Opp. 

American (Conn.) . 

.. 6 

2 

0 

262 

94 

Virginia___ 

.. 4 

6 

0 

214 

228 

Mt. Airy (Pa.)_ 

.. 2 

7 

0 

102 

205 

Maryland _ 

1 

7 

0 

70 

269 

West Virginia ... . 

.. 0 

6 

0 

56 

182 

Fanwood (N.Y.) ... 

. — 

— 

— 



CENTRAL 






Illinois _ ... 

-- 6 

1 

1 

183 

58 

St. Rita (Ohio) ... 

.. 5 

5 

0 

198 

209 

Indiana 

4 

5 

0 

114 

139 

Michigan _ 

2 

7 

0 

62 

128 

Wisconsin __ 

.. 3 

5 

0 

59 

184 

Kentucky _ 

.. 1 

6 

0 

72 

249 

MIDWEST 






Missouri ... _ 

.. 3 

3 

1 

151 

116 

Kansas __ 

... 4 

4 

0 

188 

159 

Minnesota 

__ 2 

6 

0 

100 

168 

Iowa _ _ 

.. 0 

7 

0 



SOUTHEAST 






Alabama 

.. 7 

3 

0 

172 

114* 

Tennessee 

2 

6 

1 

126 

222 

Florida _ 

o 

8 

0 



Georgia _ 

.. 6 

1 

0 

132 

51 

North Carolina 

... 4 

6 

0 

124 

206 

South Carolina . 

.. 2 

8 

0 

118 

278 

SOUTHWEST 






Texas _ 

.. 3 

7 

0 

138 

265 

Oklahoma _ 

2 

6 

0 

54 

197 

Louisiana .. _ 

.3 

6 

1 

132 

227 

Arkansas _ _ 

_. 1 

7 

0 

76 

141 

FARWEST 






Riverside (Calif.) . 

.. 6 

2 

1 

301 

155 

Washington _ 

.. 4 

4 

0 

168 

174 

Berkeley (Calif.) . 

2 

3 

2 

124 

206* 


* Not including scores of one game each 
At Morganton the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf Bears shut out Virginia, 12-0, 
in an intermittent downpour. This win 
gave the Bears a streak of 22 consecutive 
homecoming victories, a feat that no other 
school for the deaf eleven in the country 
has ever matched. They now have won 
24 out of 26 homecoming battles since their 
initial homecoming clash with Tennessee 
in 1945. Incidentally, the last team to 
beat them at homecoming was Virginia, 


A GREAT TREAT 

FOR THE 

DEAF T0UR9STS 


LONDON AND PARIS 
(World Congress for Deaf) 

A 11-DAY SEA CRUISE 
TO NORTH AFRICA 
SWITZERLAND AND 
MADRID, SPAIN 
July 26-August 23, 1971 
$1263 per person 

Including First Class Hotels, 2 Meals a Day, 
Round Trip Airfare from New York and in 
Europe, Twin Beds and All Meals on Boat 

FOR DETAILED BROCHURE, WRITE TO 

REUBEN I. ALTIZER 

1625 Colonial Terrace 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 



1970 DEAF PREP PLAYER OF THE YEAR—Mike 
Butterfield, 160-pound, 6-2 senior halfback of the 
champion California School for the Deaf at River¬ 
side. 

coached by renowned T. Carlton Lewellyn, 
in 1948. 

Results of 1970 interschool for the deaf 
games: 

Virginia 70, Maryland 18 
North Carolina 30, Maryland 6 
NORTH CAROLINA 12, VIRGINIA 0 
Virginia 38, West Virginia 6 
Maryland 26, West Virginia 14 
AMERICAN 50, WEST VIRGINIA 0 
AMERICAN 50, MARYLAND 0 
Missouri 36, Wisconsin 0 
Michigan 28, Wisconsin 0 
Kansas 18, Iowa 8 
MISSOURI 20, KANSAS 0 
ILLINOIS 50, KANSAS 20 
St. Rita 50, Kentucky 8 
Indiana 46, Kentucky 0 
ST. RITA 22, INDIANA 0 
Oklahoma 18, Arkansas 10 
Louisiana 16, Arkansas 0 
Kansas 24, Arkansas 12 
TEXAS 42, LOUISIANA 14 
TEXAS 36, OKLAHOMA 0 
Alabama 32, Tennessee 20 
Florida 28, South Carolina 6 
Alabama 26, South Carolina 6 
ALABAMA 21, FLORIDA 14 
GEORGIA 21, NORTH CAROLINA 20 
ALABAMA 31, GEORGIA 8 


BABY CRY SIGNAL . $32.00 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL 
FOR Baby Cry, Door Bell 
Signals & TTY _$18.00 

EXTRA RECEIVER _$11.00 

BUZZER. $5.00 

SIREN SIGNAL for auto owner _.$30.00 
No installation 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


Ask for the brochure of 7 different 
door bell signals: 

HELLERTRONICS 

1050 Janero Drive 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


Richard Reynolds, junior halfback of the 
American School for the Deaf, was the deaf 
prep scoring leader in the country with 
120 points. Last year as a sophomore, 
Dick tallied 8 touchdowns and a two-point 
PAT for a total of 50 points. 

Top individual scorers: 

h* 

Name, Position, School O H H 

Richard Reynolds, hb, Amer... 8 18 12 120 

Hardy Jones, hb, Mo_ 7 16 9 105 

Ken Watson, qb, River_9 11 38 104 

Willie Forest, hb, Ill. _ 8 13 12 90 

Edward Arnold, e, Va_10 14 6 90 

Nelson, Oxner, hb, La_10 13 10 88 

Mike Butterfield, hb, River.... 9 10 14 80 
Richard Suiter, qb, St. Rita...10 11 12 78 

Ken Landrus, qb, Wash_ 8 10 8 68 

Bobby Stephens, fb, Tenn_8 11 2 68 

Raymond Steele, hb, Ala._10 10 4 64 

Lance York, e, River. 9 9 8 62 

Ronnie Howell, hb, S. C..10 8 14 62 

Sam Campbell, qb, S. C_ 9 9 7 61 

Mike McCabe, hb, Kan.. 8 9 4 58 

Aaron Black, hb, Tex_10 9 2 56 

GRID BRIEFS: Mike Slater, son of one¬ 
time University of Tennessee football star 
Walter Slater, is the new head football 
coach at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf. A native of St. Augustine, Fla., 
young Slater was an assistant at TSD 
last year. He was elevated to the head 
job when John Bill Hudson, former UT 
end, decided to concentrate on graduate 
work. Slater played split end at St. 
Augustine High four years and came to 
Tennessee in 1964, playing on the fresh¬ 
man squad that season. He finished at 
UT in 1969. His father, a tailback under 
Robert R. Neyland, is now working in 
administration at the Florida School for 
the Deaf . . . Nicholas Jon Imme is the 
new grid mentor at Louisiana. An Amer¬ 
ican School for the Deaf graduate, Imme 



ST. RITA SCHOOL QUARTERBACK—St. Rita's three 
years of just about equal success have been due 
largely to Richard Suiter who was the best all- 
around deaf prep quarterback in 1970. He com¬ 
pleted passes for 619 yards, and rushed for 574 
yards in 113 attempts for a 5.0 average. On de¬ 
fense he was equally outstanding, leading his team 
with 97 tackles and 5 interceptions and also had 2 
fumble recoveries. Rick was also the captain of 
the team and led the team in scoring. A 190-pound 
junior, Rick has one more year to play. 
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1970 All-American Prep Football Squad 


Pos. 

Player and School 

Age 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Class 

Coach 

E — 

Edward Arnold, Virginia _ 

.... 18 

160 

5-9 

Jr. 

DeVito 

E — 

Lance York, Riverside _ 

.... 18 

160 

5-8 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

E — 

Reed Sneary, American _ 

... 18 

150 

5-10 

Sr. 

Couthen 

E — 

Richard Bowman, N. Carolina 

... 18 

150 

5-10 

Sr. 

Tittle 

T — 

Pedro Medina, Illinois_ 

.... 18 

205 

6-2 

Sr. 

Bonds 

T — 

Earl Mangold, Washington _ 

... 18 

185 

6-0 

Jr. 

Devereaux 

T — 

Dan Leighton, Minnesota _ 

.... 18 

220 

6-6 

Sr. 

Mitchell 

T — 

Ralph Horn on, Illinois _. __ 

.... 18 

175 

6-1 

Sr. 

Bonds 

G — 

Billy Plummer, Kansas _ 

.... 18 

145 

5-6 

Sr. 

Porter 

G — 

Johnny Hoffman, Texas _ 

... 18 

150 

5-9 

Sr. 

Snowden 

MG — 

Ralph Cardenas, Riverside _ 

.... 18 

200 

5-9 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

LB — 

John Way, South Carolina _ 

... 18 

200 

6-2 

Sr. 

Ramborger 

LB — 

Bobby Stephens, Tennessee _ 

... 19 

180 

5-9 

Sr. 

Slater 

LB — 

Jackie Smith, Alabama _ 

... 19 

189 

6-0 

Sr. 

Norrod 

C — 

Curtis Grogins, Georgia _ 

.... 18 

175 

5-11 

Sr. 

Van Cott 

QB — 

Richard Suiter, SL Rita _ 

.... 17 

190 

5-10 

Jr. 

Sweeney 

QB — 

Ken Watson, Riverside _ 

... 18 

140 

5-8 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

HE¬ 

Willie Forest, Illinois _ 

.... 18 

190 

6-2 

Sr. 

Bonds 

RB— 

Richard Reynolds, American _ 

.... 17 

165 

5-8 

Jr. 

Couthen 

HE¬ 

Mike Butterfield, Riverside _ 

... 18 

160 

6-2 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

RB— 

Emanuel Albright, Oklahoma _ 

... 18 

200 

6-0 

Sr. 

Doty 

B — 

Ken Landrus, Washington _ 

.... 17 

150 

5-8 

Soph. 

Devereaux 

B — 

Nelson Oxner, Louisiana _ 

.... 18 

140 

5-4 

Sr. 

Imme 

B — 

Hardy Jones, Missouri _ 

... 18 

150 

5-10 

Jr. 

Davis 

B — 

John Sandoval, Berkeley _ 

.... 18 

160 

6-1 

Sr. 

Harris 

B — 

Raymond Steele, Alabama _ 

.... 18 

170 

5-8 

Jr. 

Norrod 


SPECIAL MENTION: Richard Crane, 170, fb, sr., Amer.; Tony Schuller, qb, soph., 
Amer.; David Bisupiak, 6-4, 175, e, jr., Amer.; Ricky Ballinger, 6-1, 165, fb, jr., Mt. 
Airy; Larry Johnson, hb, jr., Md.; Jimmy Dickens, g, sr., Va.; Doyle Lacey, lb, sr., 
Ga.; Johnny Scott, t, sr., Ga.; Mike Mason, e, jr., Ga.; Charles Browning, c-t, soph., 
Tenn.; Ronnie Howell, hb, jr., S.C.; Charles Bright, g, sr., Ill.; Tom Davis, 225, 6-0, 
g, sr., Ill.; James Roskovich, 190, 6-0, t, jr., St. Rita; Frank Hunckler, 170, 6-2, e, 
soph., St. Rita; Donald Haring, e, sr., Ind.; Mike Cashman, qb, frosh., Minn.; Bobby 
Graff, g, jr., Mo.; Aaron Black, hb, soph., Tex.; Robert Reed, 180, t, soph., Tex.; 
Mark Wesley, 6-1, 180, e, sr., La.; Craig Sellers, def. b, jr., La.; Donald Perry, e, Jr., 
N.C.; Kenneth Simmons, t, jr., N.C.; Bobby Duncan, qb, jr., N.C.; Charles Jones, 
hb, sr., Berk.; Stanley Simonet, t, sr., Berk.; Russell Mora, g, jr., Berk.; Melvin 
Creamer, hb, West Va.; Ed Robinson, hb, Mich.; Earl Parks, 190, 6-0, c, Mich.; Rex 
Leadingham, 185, fb, sr., River.; Chris Clements, 175, t, sr., River.; Jim Stuard, def. 
end, sr., River.; Richard Frizzell, hb, jr., Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: Terry Gingery, g, Mich.; Louis Mark¬ 
ham, t, Amer.; Shakriar, c, Amer.; Ricky Oxenreider, c, Mt. Airy; Charles Keen, g, 
Va.; Samuel Campbell, qb, S.C.; Leland Murray, qb, Ind.; Rollen Otness, 6-0. 180, fb, 
Minn.; Lanny Mebust, 6-2, 185, e, Minn.; Bennie Fuller, 6-2, 180, qb, Ark.; Tandy 
Beechiner, 195, t, Wash.; Steve Molyneux, hb, Wash.; Tony Moore, hb, N.C.; Clay 
Campbell, 215, t, Fla. 


received his BA degree from Gallaudet 
College last June . . . Two other new 
school for the deaf football coaches are 
Dick Gays at Maryland and Don Doty 
at Oklahoma . . . Gays, also a supervis¬ 
ing teacher in the intermediate-advanced 
department, will leave MSD this month 
to participate in the LTP at San Fer¬ 
nando Valley State College . . . Doty is a 
graduate of Sulphur High School where 
he was one of the area’s top tackles. He 
took his BS degree from East Central 
State College in Asa, Okla., last May . . . 
Waldo Cordano just completed his 20th 
year of coaching at Wisconsin. Now he is 
the head coach of football only. His three 
daughters have been keeping him busy 


. . . The Minnesota School for the Deaf 
Hilltoppers finally won their first game 
since 1966, beating Elgin High, and ending 
a 27-game loss skein. And Coach Ron 
Mitchell said, “This is the happiest day 
in my seven years of coaching . . . Wash¬ 
ington films home games. Coach Bob 
Devereaux would like to see an exchange 
system set up so that schools for the deaf 
could view other schools 7 games and get 
an idea of the type of competition each 
school plays ... It was a “long” year 
for the Michigan School for the Deaf Tar¬ 
tars. This is what Coach Earl Roberts, 
the nation’s winningest active coach, said. 
After winning the Motor Valley League 
Title in ’68 and again last year with a 7-2 



RICHARD REYNOLDS, deaf prep scoring king of 
the 1970 campaign, was a standout junior halfback 
for the American School for the Deaf Tigers. Dick 
tallied 18 TDs and 6 PATs for a total of 120 points 
in 8 games. He also won total yardage honors 
(1256). 



Louisiana's NELSON OXNER, the littlest on the 
Deaf Prep All-American squad at 5-4, 140, was 
the other back besides American's Richard Reynolds 
who was in the 1,000 Yard Club. He gained 1,062 
in 10 games. 

record, the recent season the Tartars 
fell to a disappointing 2-7 season . . . 

1970 DEAF PREP PLAYER OF THE 
YEAR . . . Mike Butterfield for spear¬ 
heading the Riverside school to its second 
national deaf prep title in 15 years of 
high school football. In 1970 he carried 
the ball 119 times and gained 737 yards 
for an average of 5.3 yards per carry. 
He scored 10 TDs and scored 14 extra 
points, threw 12 passes and completed 
seven for an average of 30 yards per 
throw. He tossed 4 touchdown passes. 
He punted 30 times for an average of 31.4 
yards per kick. On defense he intercepted 
13 passes for an average of 14 yards per 
interception. And for the second time he 
was an all-league selection at halfback in 
the Arrowhead League. That’s probably 
the strongest recommendation a footballer 
can claim toward player-of-the-year hon¬ 
ors. 
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ALL-STATERS—Rating their state's Class A All-State high school FIRST teams: John Way (left), 6-3, 
195-pound linebacker of South Carolina. Right: Hardy Jones, who was an unanimous pick for the running 
back position. Only a junior, Jones scored 16 touchdowns in only seven games for the MSD Eagles 
and compiled an average gain over nine yards per carry. He also was an unanimous choice for the 
all-district team in central Missouri. 

St. Louis Host To 27th AAAD Basketball Tournament 


Forest Park Community College’s gym¬ 
nasium will be the scene of the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf’s 27th 
annual National Basketball Tournament 
March 31-April 1-3, with St. Louis Silent 
Club, Inc., serving as host. Headquarters 
will be the Chase Park-Plaza Hotel. 

First round games will start at 5:00 
p.m. Thursday; second round games at 
5:00 p.m. Friday; final round games at 
10:30 a.m. Saturday. The Hall of Fame 
banquet, a highlight of tournament ac¬ 
tivities, is scheduled for Friday noon. 

Visitors are offered a sightseeing tour 


of St. Louis from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Thursday. The tour, an optional item 
costing $7.50, will include downtown St. 
Louis, riverfront landmarks such as the 
old courthouse, the old Cathedral, Gate¬ 
way Arch, the Civic Center and either 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewery or the Fal- 
staff Museum. Box lunches will be fur¬ 
nished. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a full-page 
advertisement which points out that there 
is a “special early bird combination ticket 
offer’’ in addition to the customary com¬ 
bination ticket. 


Syracuse University Offers Program 
In Educational Technology 

During the past decade educators of 
the deaf have felt the impact of educa¬ 
tional technology. They have received 
quantities of hardware and software, 
some guidance in the use of the equip¬ 
ment and materials, and some support 
services in this area. With the continued 
emphasis on educational technology, it 
becomes more and more necessary that 
competent educational technologists 
familiar with the educational problems 
of hearing-impaired children emerge. 
Programs have been started to meet 
these needs, but there is still a shortage 
of leaders in the combined field of edu¬ 
cational technology and special educa¬ 
tion. 

To this end a program was established 
in July 1970, by the Department of In¬ 
structional Technology at Syracuse 
University under the direction of Dr. 
Donald P. Ely. The purpose of this pro¬ 
gram, sponsored by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, is to prepare five potential 
leaders from education of the deaf to 
become competent educational 
technologists. All five participants are 
trained teachers of the deaf and come 
with various backgrounds. 

James C. Achtzehn, Director, Instruc¬ 
tional Media Center, Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barbara A. Bodner, Teacher, Ohio 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

John W. Butler, Teacher, Callier Hear¬ 
ing and Speech Center, Dallas, Texas. 

Robert R. Davila, Supervising Teach¬ 
er, Elementary School, New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, N.Y. 

Gordon M. Hayes, Consultant in Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
California State Department of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Generally, the objectives of this pro¬ 
gram are to familiarize the participants 
with the tools of media and technology, 
to develop basic competence in the de¬ 
sign and analysis of instructional sys¬ 
tems compatible with different patterns 
of special education curricula and ad¬ 
ministration, to develop principles of 
media utilization in the solution of 
specific learning problems of deaf chil¬ 
dren, and to improve the participants’ 
abilities to administer educational 
technology programs for special educa¬ 
tion. In order to meet these objectives 
the program offers formal courses, 
personal counseling, use of independent 
study resources in educational technol¬ 
ogy and special education, field visitation 
to outstanding media programs, im¬ 
portant and appropriate conventions and 
symposia, and practicum experiences at 
one of the four Regional Media Centers 
or Project LIFE. 

It is expected that additional par¬ 
ticipants will join the program next year. 
In addition, the practicum experiences 
for second year students will be expand¬ 
ed to permit the students to gain political 
awareness so necessary for intelligent 
decision making. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Book Reviews . . . 

IN THIS SIGN by Joanne Greenberg. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 275 pp. $5.95. 

Editor's note: In order to present differ¬ 
ent viewpoints on this book, we asked 
three persons to contribute reviews. The 
first review is by a hearing person who 
has become quite interested in the deaf 
and their problems although he has no 
deafness in his family and does not work 
"professionally" with the deaf. The sec¬ 
ond review is by a hearing daughter of 
deaf parents. The third review is by a 
deaf person engaged in rehabilitation work. 

In This Sign reminds me of the time 
when good friend and colleague, R, and I 
were sharing an office at work. We al¬ 
ways communicated in signs which at¬ 
tracted little attention from our cowork¬ 
ers, except, of course, from Mrs. F. Mrs. 
F was our department secretary. Mrs. F 
was also an aging virago who thought it 
simply “fascinating" that my colleague 
was deaf. It seems that one of Mrs. F’s 
cronies was a retired teacher of the deaf, 
Mrs. N, an aging pedagogue. Mrs. N had 
spent her life teaching deaf children that 
signing was a “No-No" and that all you 
had to do to read lips perfectly was to 
“practice hard enough." 

Anyway, Mrs. F thought it would be 
“delightful" if Mrs. N joined us for lunch 
some afternoon. R and I simply shrugged 
our shoulders and politely agreed. What 


we didn’t know at the time was how 
strongly oral Mrs. N really was! The 
moment she caught R and I signing she 
embarked upon a long winded lecture 
warning him of the evils of “the Sign." 
I interrupted to explain that the language 
of signs not only facilitated our com¬ 
munication but it was the only way in 
which I could interpret highly technical 
meetings for R. Mrs. N frowned and 
explained that R could simply use ear¬ 
phones during meetings (R has a 100% 
hearing loss, i.e., no residual hearing.) I 
asked Mrs. N. exactly what her objections 
were to signs. She replied, “Well, . . . 
well, . . . WELL, you don’t want people 
to see you making all those funny faces, 
do you?" I was stunned! All these years 
I had thought that facial expressions gave 
the language of signs the innuendoes, the 
“life" that made dull, drab prose come 
alive. Were people really laughing be¬ 
hind my back over my “funny faces"? 
I surreptitiously started glancing at people 
with my peripheral vision while I signed, 
trying to catch them as they chuckled at 
my “funny faces." Once I even signed to 
myself in front of a mirror, but I couldn’t 
manufacture the “funny faces" I thought 
must accompany my public sign. 

What does all this balderdash have to 
do with a review of In This Sign? Simply 
this: For one brief moment in my life 
I have understood the blind prejudice of 
Mrs. N. For one brief instant I have 
known what it is like to be deaf. Not 


just without hearing, I can fairly easily 
imagine a world without sound, but I 
mean really deaf. Without the “word" 
or the “sign" to attach meaning to things; 
to wonder what it sounds like to hear the 
sun warm the afternoon! 

In This Sign is the first three-score 
years of the 20th century as seen through 
the eyes of two such deaf. Abel and 
Janice Ryder were born into the mys¬ 
terious world of the hearing. A world 
of secret laws and customs, denied to 
them. They met in a school for the deaf, 
a school which forbade “the Sign," a 
school which as Abel said, only wanted 
to make the deaf “look like Hearing." 
After eloping and beginning life in the 
“Hearing World" they encounter one set¬ 
back after another. They see the “Hear¬ 
ing World" as a mysterious place, first 
attractive because of this mystery, but 
later to be hidden from because of their 
hurt. They see the strange thing called 
the “depression" but never really grasp 
what it means; more easily understood is 
“the War" and they waited each evening 
to see the ranks of invading armies walk 
up their street. Impossible to grasp was 
how their beloved grandchild could leave 
the comfort of his home to join the 
struggle of the impoverished southern 
blacks. How could he voluntarily go back 
to what Janice and Abel had fought so 
hard to rise above? In the end we see 
a tired and worn Janice and Abel, no 
closer really to the “Hearing World" 



Sm Jwuwlo (JoJhj State toikfji 

NORTHRIDGE, CALIFORNIA 

A liberal arts college offering innovative and dynamic programs to meet the challenge of 
improved services in the education and rehabilitation of deaf persons. 

• LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM IN THE AREA OF THE DEAF—Fifteen RSA 
fellowships awarded annually. AB degree and three years’ experience with the deaf are 
prerequisite. Program runs from January through August. Application deadline: March 15. 

• SECONDARY TEACHER TRAINING—A comprehensive preparatory program exclusive¬ 
ly for those desiring to teach at the high school level. Prerequisites include an AB degree 
with teaching major, plus appropriate GRE and GPA. Some Federal fellowships available. 

© COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR DEAF STUDENTS—Integrated classes and enriching cam¬ 
pus activities are made possible for both undergraduate and graduate students through a 
variety of supportive services. Satisfactory high school record and SAT score are pre¬ 
requisites for those in undergraduate programs. 

® SHORT-TERM TRAINING PROGRAMS—A variety of short-term summer programs to 
meet the interests and needs of deaf persons, their families and those who work with them. 
Included are workshops in adult education, interpreting, communications skills and group 
dynamics. 

(SPECIAL NOTE: INQUIRE ABOUT SCHOLARSHIPS FOR INTERPRETERS.) 

For further information, write to: 

Dr. Ray L. Jones, Chairman 

Department of Special and Rehabilitation Education 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Northridge, California 91324 
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than when they started, yet some how 
so “changed.” 

This book is a masterpiece of under¬ 
standing; how surprising that Joanne 
Greenberg is a “hearing”! Even the deaf 
will see deafness in such a different light. 
And this is a book which should not be 
missed by any deaf. Oh, by-the-way, my 
lunch with Mrs. N produced nothing worse 
than mild indigestion. I will, however, 
send her a copy of In This Sign.— CAA. 

❖ * * 

In This Sign by Joanne Greenberg in 
one respect describes Margaret’s life. 
Margaret is the hearing daughter of Abel 
and Janice, who are not only deaf but 
also limited in their understanding of 
words. In writing about Margaret, Mrs. 
Greenberg honestly points possible frus¬ 
trations encountered by hearing children 
of deaf parents. But perhaps even more 
amazing is the fact that Mrs. Greenberg 
realistically conveys the feelings and 
thoughts of the “not-Deaf-not-Hearing.” 

Many of Margaret’s experiences, as she 
is growing up, are probably unique only 
to a hearing child of deaf parents. The 
English language was baffling. “Her 
parents thought that hearing was every¬ 
thing. How could they know that she, 
with all her hearing, was suffering death 
by thirst even as she sat in school, lost 
in a meaningless tide of words?” Mar¬ 
garet also had to cope with her father’s 
jealousy of a radio that excluded him from 
Margaret’s hearing world. 

Like many of us, “hearing” Margaret 
had to become her parents’ ears. As a 
young child she had to accompany her 
mother to the clinic and interpret. Yet 
what the doctor had to say was im¬ 
possible for young Margaret to under¬ 
stand or to fingerspell, nor did she have 
the knowledge of the correct signs to use. 
Again it was Margaret who had to talk 
to the undertaker about the needed coffin 
for her younger brother. Margaret made 
the necessary arrangements with the real 
estate agent when her parents wanted to 
move. Being her parents’ ears and voice 
was a responsibility which made Margaret 


Teachers-Friends . . . 

BEEN TO EUROPE? 

DAD Gets You There! 

July 5 to August 4 = 30 Days 
(London) (Paris) 

Round Trip-Service and 

Fare $349.00 

Rush $100 Now! 
Guaranteed Regular Air Line 

D. A. DAVIDOWITZ 

99 E. Allison Ave., Nanuet, N.Y. 10954 


mature rapidly—an experience true for 
many of us. 

Perhaps only the “not-Deaf-not-Hearing” 
reader can truly have empathy for Mar¬ 
garet’s feelings and emotions. Because 
she loves her parents she wants to help 
and even at times feels she must help. 
Yet experiences like the ones at the clinic 
or the undertaker’s have left their im¬ 
print on Margaret. Probably no exper¬ 
ience hurt or confused Margaret more 
than the words spoken by her teacher 
Miss Lester. “You know who it is who 
gives us these afflictions, don’t you, Mar¬ 
garet? It is God. He does it to test us 
. . .You may wish to be like other chil¬ 
dren. You may even wish your parents 
to be like others . . .You must always 
be grateful to receive His special Grace.” 
The words confused, shamed, and pained 
Margaret. “Only they (the words) could 
hurt so deeply, could bury their pain so 
deeply and mysteriously that no doctor 
would be able to find the wound which 
they made or where they still lay, fester¬ 
ing in the flesh.” 

In the final analysis it must be remem¬ 
bered that In This Sign is fiction. How¬ 
ever, the experiences contained in the 
book are true to life. Margarets are born 
and raised every day. Janices and Abels 
work every day to understand their “not- 
Deaf-not-Hearing” children. The final re¬ 
sult is a pride that only these people— 
deaf and “not-Deaf-not-Hearing” — can 
have for each other.—J.S.D. 

* * * 

In This Sign by Joanne Greenberg, joins 
the thin ranks of novels dealing with deaf 
people. It is billed on the dust jacket as 
“a brilliant feat of consistently unsenti¬ 


mental compassion, and more than inci¬ 
dentally, a strong argument in favor of 
Sign, over lip-reading, as a method of 
communication for the deaf.” However, 
it is doubtful if it achieves this goal; in¬ 
deed, it casts the deaf in a generally un¬ 
favorable light alternating between sturdy 
self-sufficiency and helplessness, keenness 
and gross naivete; and unsophisticated 
hearing readers will imagine Abel and 
Janice Ryder, the central figures of the 
book, are typical of the deaf community 
while deaf readers will find the story’s 
inconsistencies hard to swallow. 

For one thing, the central incident in 
this story about a deaf couple’s struggle 
for independence and self-respect, where 
Abel, a six-dollars-a-week printer’s ap¬ 
prentice, becomes mired in debt through 
the purchase of a $6,000 1919 Pierce Arrow 
on “instant credit” is unbelievable: credit 
was never that “instant” or easy. For 
another, the contrast between Abel as a 
skilled printer, able to master the most 
technical processes of the trade while un¬ 
able to understand the simplest principles 
of everyday economics, doesn’t jibe. 

Also, the use of the singular noun “Sign” 
to identify manual communication will 
strike most deaf readers as odd. 

Yet the book has incidents sure to strike 
a responsive chord in the hearts of deaf 
readers (and their children). The abuse 
of their daughter as an interpreter and 
their discomfort and embarrassment in 
social situations involving hearing people 
are all too common. 

Mrs. Greenberg has written a book that 
is likely to impress hearing people more 
than the deaf, but it still is interesting 
and worth reading.—E.W.P. 



1970 VAGABOND TOUR OF THE DEAF PARTICIPANTS—Kneeling (front row), left to right—R. Cooke, 
Newark School for the Deaf, Miss Madeline Musmanno, Riverside School, California; D. A. Davidowitz, 
New York School, White Plains, N. Y., tour director; Miss L. Mazzara, Trenton, N. J. Kneeling (second 
row): Miss Marie Coretti, West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney; Mrs. M. Willis, Dearborn, Mich.; 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Reinbolt, Toledo, Ohio; Gordon Clarke, American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn.; 
assistant interpreter. Standing (front row): W. Wherry, Phoenix, Ariz.; Miss F. Naiman, student National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss K. Witzler, New York, N. Y.; Miss A. Ham- 
marschlag. New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Davidowitz; Mrs. W. Wherry; Miss Flo Schornstein, New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J.; Miss Patricia Kitchen, Riverside School; Mrs. Clarke. Standing 
(second row): Miss I. Curtis and Mrs. W. Wurdemann, both of Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. G. Abrams, 
New York, N. Y.; A. Hammarschlag; Mrs. DeBattista, Mystic School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn.; Mrs. M. 
Purcell, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Katherine Underhill, North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton; 
M. Ladsen, supervisor of special education, Massachusetts. Standing (back row): Peter Owsley, superin¬ 
tendent, Mystic School for the Deaf; P. Buck, American School for the Deaf; D. DiBattista, Mystic School; 
Mrs. J. Pernozza and Mrs. E. Schmidt, both of Trenton, N. J.; Miss K. Gutmacher, Scotch Plains, N. J.; 
O. Dahl, Montrose, Mich.; S. Hoffman, New York, N. Y.; R. Parsons, teacher, Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf, New Hampshire. Not pictured: Mr. and Mrs. Roy M. Stelle, White Plains, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Luebke, Mill Neck, L. I., N, Y. 
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LAWRENCE NEWMAN 

speech adventureland 


There we were four of us “deafies,” college students, child¬ 
less, young and free. The old Hudson Terraplane auto in which 
we were riding was like an oven as we reached the Midwest. 
As we pulled up to a restaurant, our throats parched and dry, 
I was for some unfathomable reason elected spokesman for 
the group. 

“Four beers,” I ordered. 

The waitress said something. She probably named a specific 
brand of beer. We nodded our heads in chorus. Beer was 
all we wanted. Never mind the brand. 

In a few minutes four gleaming glasses of milk were 
placed on our table. I tried to avoid the eyes of my traveling 
companions. The urge to strangle me unmistakably surfaced 
on their faces. 

I could only mutter to myself “beer-milk, beer-milk, beer- 
milk.” I wondered how my “b” became an “m” and the “eer” 
became an “ilk.” I made a mental note to ask my speech 
teacher. 

I hate jack-in-the-box hamburger joints. They have a 
voice box hidden in a colorful metallic ribboned ball. The 
first time I went there I drove directly up to the window. The 
man in the white apron seemed surprised to see me. He said 
something undecipherable. I just gave him my order. It was 
months before I discovered I was supposed to give my order 
by speaking into the ribboned ball. Whenever I drove up (this 
time, with one of my hearing children), I got the feeling it 
was leering at me. 

One time I worked up enough courage to talk to that 
damned ball. No sooner did I open my mouth when my 16- 
year-old son cut me off. “Wait, wait!” his face screamed at 
me. There was a moment of agonizing silence then he gave 
me several blows in the ribs with his elbow. “Now, now,” he 
said. “Twelve tacos, two hamburgers, four french fries,” I 
almost shouted into the imperturbable ball. “The voice box,” 
my son explained, “had just said ‘May I have your order 
please’.” 

“Well,” I said, “how did I sound?” half expecting a few 
words of praise. 

“Like a voice from outer space,” my son unhesitatingly 
said. 

I should have known better. The present generation is 
not shy about telling it like it is. 

As we moved to the window where they take the money 
and pass the food, the man said, “Will you please repeat your 
order.” I looked at my son. “Go ahead,” I said. 

On the way home I thought of the expression “deaf speech.” 
I looked back through the years and tried to think of the many, 
many situations in which my deaf friends and I found our¬ 
selves—a mixture of funny, uncomfortable, ironic, frustrating 
ones. 

“Your speech is just different, it is not normal,” my son 
said in his characteristically blunt way. 

And I thought of the girl who tried to take my order for 
something. 

“But, mister,” she said, “you talk different and I cannot 
understand you. Are you a foreigner?” And to think I was 
not born deaf. 

There was the time when I was to give the valedictory 
address at my school for the deaf. They told me to use my 
speech. Then they passed out printed copies of my speech. 
What a traumatic experience! 


I am, if you will pardon me, a verbose individual but I 
kept utilizing simpler and simpler spoken words. Instead of 
“toupee” I say “hairpiece,” “changes” instead of “vicissitudes.” 
I avoid certain words like the plague. The word “fog” takes 
the cake. Whenever I say it, it comes out like a four-letter 
word. I could never learn to say properly Spanish names such 
as “La Jolla” and “San Jose” where all the “J’s” become 
“h’s” when spoken. I purchased a new home not too long ago 
and of course it had to happen. It is located on a street named 
“Via San Jacinto.” 

I am constantly surprised by the fact I talk too loud. 
“Shhhh,” my children often say, in a manner as if I were the 
child and they the parent. I lower my voice and still it is 
too loud. Like water from a hose whose valve has been turned 
near the shutoff point I learned to talk softly but often forgot 
myself. 

“The deaf do not know how to whisper,” a beautiful lady 
said to me. I never thought of that before. “Let me try,” I 
said as I breathed into her ear: “How about tonight?” My 
“whisper” carried with it an air of expectancy and my breath 
was heavy. Nonplused, the lady replied, “Everybody can hear 
you.” Too bad her mind was on the mechanics of the whole 
situation. 

When my children were small and defenseless I used to 
sing them to sleep with the many nursery rhymes I memorized. 
Hearing parents would be doing this and I was determined my 
children would not be denied at least a piece of what was 
going on in the hearing world. I gave them an additional treat, 
complementing my voice with hand and body movements most 
of us deaf can do. As the children grew older I tried to read 
out loud some uplifting poetry. 

Dramatically, I cried “Drink to me only with thine eyes ...” 
They tittered and giggled. I made a hasty retreat. 

There are some deaf persons who never will admit their 
limitations when it comes to their speech. They never bother 
to find out if their voices are unpleasant and grate on the ears 
of others. Some were brought up by fanatically dedicated 
mothers. They go to a store, order something and always get 
exactly what they ordered never realizing that their mothers, 
standing behind them, were repeating the orders. 

There was this deaf fellow in a restaurant orally telling 
the waitress what he wanted. The waitress did not understand. 
This fellow raised his voice and repeated his order. The wait¬ 
ress still did not understand. He put his hand on her arm and 
said “Oh yes, you can understand me if you try.” Helplessly, 
the waitress looked at him. “Wait a minute,” she said and 
left. In a few moments she returned, this time, with the man¬ 
ager. “Please-write down your order,” the manager said. By 
this time there were stares from other diners. Prevailed upon 
by his dinner companion, who was ready to crawl under the 
table, the stubborn speaker gave in. 

There are times when people never know I am deaf. I talk 
low and slow and get by. At other times they know I am deaf 
without my ever having opened my mouth. I find that people 
hardly understand me if I talk from a prepared paper. I get 
better results when I talk extemporaneously. I have seen people 
doze off in the middle of my talk and I have seen one or two 
leaving the room. I satisfy myself by saying they had to go 
to the restroom. 

But, really, it is this monotone that marks the speech of 
us deaf people. Toneless speech. No inflection. Or deaf speech 
or . . . whatchamacallit. 

And there I was at this restaurant. I wanted a beer but 
remembered those halcyon days when I ordered that and got 
milk instead. This time I will be smart. I will order milk and 
get a beer. 

“Milk,” I called out to the waiting waitress. Without flinch¬ 
ing she took my order and left. 

You can guess the rest. I am still, after all, a growing boy. 


Community Service Agency 
Director Position Available 

A director is being sought for the Com¬ 
munity Service Agency for the Deaf, a 
department of the Indianapolis Speech 


and Hearing Center, Indianapolis, Indi¬ 
ana. The new agency serving the Greater 
Indianapolis area is expected to begin 
operations in the late spring or early sum¬ 
mer. 


Applications or requests for information 
should be directed to Mr. D. E. Yenrick, 
Indianapolis Speech and Hearing Center, 
615 North Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 
46204. 
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Cultural Program Staff 

National Association of the Deaf 


Douglas J. N. Burke, National Director 
66 Williamsburg Road 
Pittsford, N.Y. 14534 
Miss Sally Pat Dow, National Editor 
6113 Breezewood Court, Apt. 304 
Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

David Neill, Recreation Area Director, National 
3400 Duke Street 
College Park, Md. 20740 
Simon Carmel, Magician’s Tournament 
Director (and General Committeeman) 

10500 Rockville Pike, Apt. 405 
Rockville, Md. 20852 

Jack Wright, National Awards Supervisor 
2510 Queens Chapel Road, Apt. 3 
Hyattsville, Md. 20782 

John Schroedel, News Publication Tournament 
Director (and General Committeeman) 
School of Education 
New York University 
Center for Deafness Rehabilitation 
Washington Square 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Miss Hilary Ainbender, National Fund Raising 
Director 

7 B Burnell Drive 
Yarmouth, Me. 04096 

CANADA 

Forrest Nickerson 

1475 Pacific Avenue 
Winnipeg 3, Manitoba 

NORTHWEST—REGION I 

Anthony Papalia, Regional Cultural Director 
7802 N. E. 12th Street, Apt. 99 
Vancouver, Washington 98664 

Washington 

Larry Peterson, State Cultural Director 
22402 39th Ave. West 
Mountlake Terrace, Wash. 98043 
Mrs. Charlotte Campbell, Local Director 
2817 N. Cook Street 
Spokane, Wash. 99207 
Mrs. Jean Stokesberry, Local Director 
4109 E. 13th Street 
Vancouver, Wash. 98661 
Tom Delp, Local Director 
1205 E. Harrison Avenue 
Sunnyside, Wash. 98944 
Oscar Sanders, Local Director 
5825 6th Avenue N.W. 

Seattle, Wash. 98105 

Idaho 

Mrs. Van Scheppach, State Cultural Director 
Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind 
Gooding, Idaho 83330 
Mrs. Sandra Mortensen, Local Director 
828 Elm Street 
Twin Falls, Idaho 83331 
LeRoy Germann, Local Director 
Box 311 

Heyburn, Idaho 83330 
Chris Hunter, Local Director 
Idaho School for the Deaf 
Gooding, Idaho 83330 

Oregon 

George Scheler, Jr., State Cultural Director 
3418 S.W. 125th 
Beaverton, Ore. 97005 
Mrs. Marcia Scheler, Local Director 
3418 S.W. 125th 
Beaverton, Ore. 97005 
Mrs. Rose Lidfors, Local Director 
13870 S.W. Cherry Hill Court 
Beaverton, Ore. 97005 
Tyro Elliott, Assistant State Director 
14175 S.W. Red Haven Drive 
Beaverton, Ore. 97005 
Don Whetter, Local Director 
1446 W. 24th Place 
Eugene, Ore. 97405 

Alaska 

Douglas Bullard, State Cultural Director 
Box 726 

Eagle River, Alaska 99577 

SOUTHWEST—REGION II 

Arizona 

John Milford, State Cultural Director 
Arizona School for the Deaf 
Tucson, Ariz. 

California 

Miss Helen Johnson, State Cultural Director 
Riverside School for the Deaf 
3044 Horace Street 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Colorado 

Miss Sandra Klein, State Cultural Director 
2635 Mapleton Space 74 
Boulder, Colo. 80302 
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New Mexico 

Robert Clingenpeel, State Cultural Director 
1313 Vitalia Street 
Santa Fe, N.M. 87501 
Mrs. Epsie Latimer, Local Director 
P.O. Box 1051 
1324 Galisteo Parkway 
Santa Fe, N.M. 87501 

Utah 

Keith Stewart, State Cultural Director 
2827 Bridgewater Drive 
Cottonwood Heights, Utah 84121 
Charles Cochran, Local Director 
2001 West 3875 South 
Roy, Utah 84067 

Norman Williams, Local Director 
3819 South 2740 West #3 
Granger, Utah 84119 

MIDWESTERN—REGION III 

George Hanson, Regional Cultural Director 
504 A Third St. S.W. 

Faribault, Minn. 55021 

Minnesota 

James D. Jones, Local Director 
327 East Morton Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 55107 
Arthur F. Peterson, Local Director 
817 Fairview Drive 
Albert Lea, Minn. 56007 
Melvin Carter, Local Director 
719 Tatepha Boulevard 
Faribault, Minn. 55021 
Francis Crowe, Local Director 
5323 Oakley Street 
Duluth, Minn. 55804 

Iowa 

LaVerne Mass, State Cultural Director 
3719 M Avenue N.W. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52401 

SOUTH CENTRAL—REGION IV 

Arkansas 

Hal Wright, State Cultural Director 

900 South Battery 
Little Rock, Ark. 72202 

KANSAS 

Wilbur Ruge, State Cultural Director 

901 Woodrow 
Wichita, Kans. 67203 

Missouri 

Raymond Atwood, State Cultural Director 
2406 Simpson Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63139 
Mrs. Catherine Atwood, Local Director 
2406 Simpson Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63139 

Oklahoma 

Fred Watterson, State Cultural Director 
151 South 168th East Avenue 
Tulsa, Okla. 74108 

TEXAS 

Emmett Hall, Local Director 
3606 East 29th Street 
Amarillo, Texas 79103 
J. R. Jameson, Jr., Local Director 
4717 22nd Street 
Lubbock, Texas 79407 
James Taylor 

242 Schmeltzer Lane 
San Antonio, Texas 
Isadore Shanefield, Local Director 
760 Yount 

Beaumont, Texas 77706 
Weldon Hillis, Local Director 
126 Jewitt 

Robstown, Texas 78380 
John Empson, Local Director 
4408 Cynthia 
Bellaire, Texas 77401 
Mrs. Lil Browning, Local Director 
4316 Lambeth Lane 
Fort Worth, Texas 76103 
Mack Harris, Local Director 
3916 Golden Oaks 
Fort Worth, Texas 76117 

GREAT LAKES—REGION V 
Illinois 

Mrs. Anne Prinzevalle, State Director 
2007 Sherman Avenue 
Rockford, Ill. 61103 
David Kennedy, Local Director 
8632 Frontage Road 
Morton Grove, Ill. 60053 
Mrs. Arlene Nelson, Local Director 
4 Winthrop Terrace 
Jacksonville, Ill. 62650 
Mrs. Delores Higdon, Local Director 
18 County Meadows 
Quincy, Ill. 62301 
Mrs. Lois Burris, Local Director 
515 Adams Street 
Elgin, Ill. 60120 


Ralph Rose, Local Director 
1532 Uth Avenue 
Rockford, Ill. 61108 
Mrs. Betty Huber, Local Director 
2012 N. 6th Street 
Springfield, Ill. 62702 
Ralph Reese, Local Director 
5004 N. Enres Avenue 
Peoria, Ill. 61614 
Mrs. Erma Lillico 

818 St. Thomas Lane 
Cahokia, Ill. 62206 

Michigan 

Alfred Sonnenstrahl, Local State Director 
7310 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

Clarence F. Schultz, Assistant Director and 
State News Reporter 
27212 El Captain 
Warren, Mich. 48092 
Joseph Germain, Local Director 
1029 North Fletcher 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49203 
Mrs. William Finley, Local Director 
123 Birdsell Street 
Jackson, Mich. 49203 
Mrs. Ollie Maupin, Local Director 
624 Dunlap Street 
Lansing, Mich. 48919 
Miss Yvonne Brow, Local Director 
2609 Wisconsin Avenue 
Flint, Mich. 48506 
Dotson Angell, Local Director 
Box 366 

Temperance, Mich. 

Martin Jansen, Local Director, Pro tern 
3126 Harvest Street S.W. 

Grandville, Mich. 49417 
Robert Grumm, Local Director, Pro tern 
1121/0 Washington Avenue 
Grand Haven, Mich. 49417 
Mrs. Martin Jansen, Local Director 
3126 Harvest Street S.W. 

Grandville, Mich. 49417 
Mrs. Durward Young 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ohio 

Jack Walker, State Cultural Director 
1815 Goodyear Boulevard 
Akron, Ohio 44305 
Orville Johnson, Local Director 
3408 Warren Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44111 
Mrs. Ruth Medlin, Local Cultural Director 
4772 Polen Drive 
Kettering, Ohio 45440 
Mrs. Sandra Krainess, Local Director 
1598 Kingsley Avenue 
Akron, Ohio 44313 
Robert Braid, Local Director 
2424 Plymouth Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43209 
Mrs. Danny Johnson, Local Director 
2632 Greenacre Drive 
Findlay, Ohio 45840 

Wisconsin 

Leonard Peacock, State Cultural Director 
510 Racine Street 
Delevan, Wis. 53115 
Mrs. Evelyn Zola, Local Director 
2877 North 50th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53210 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
520 Parish Street 
Delevan, Wis. 53115 
Mrs. Annette Binn, Local Director 
4901 Roigan Terrace 
Madison, Wis. 53716 
Keith Richardson, Local Director 
3306 24th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140 
Lloyd Hagen, Local Director 
641 Oak Street 
Neenah, Wis. 54956 

APPALACHIAN—REGION VI 

Kentucky 

Miss Mary DiCola, State Cultural Director 
P.O. Box 714 
540 E. Main Street 
Danville, Ky. 40422 
Claude Hoffmeyer, Local Director 
507 E. Walnut Street 
Danville, Ky. 40422 
Eddie Schneider, Local Director 
8010 Pebblebrook Lane 
Louisville, Ky. 40219 

North Carolina 

Sterling White, State Cultural Director 
1337 Waybridge Lane 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27103 

Tennessee 

Clyde Smith, State Cultural Director 
Route 2, Sevierville Pike 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37920 
Mrs. Nancy Torbett, Local Director 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Virginia 

Miss Frances Manzella, State Cultural Director 
Parkwood Apartments D-9 
Staunton, Va. 24401 
Sandy Duncan, Local Director 
5308 Smith Avenue 
Richmond, Va. 23228 

SOUTHEASTERN—REGION VII 
Mrs. Helen Maddox, Regional Cultural Director 
P.O. Box 486 
Taylor, S. C. 29687 

Florida 

Mrs. Rita Slater, State Cultural Director 
43 Fullerwod Drive 
St. Augustine, Fla. 32084 
Jerome People, Local Director 
2736 Randy Road 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32216 
Mrs. Joyce Crownover, Local Director 
18915 23rd Street 
Opa Locka, Fla. 33054 

South Carolina 
Craig Maddox, Local Director 
Greenville Territory 
P.O. Box 486 
Taylors, S. C. 29687 
Franklin Jacques, Local Director 
Columbia Territory 

Mrs. Nelda Kressin Barnes, Local Director 
Spartanburg Territory 

MASON-DIXON—REGION VIII 
District of Columbia 

Mrs. Ruth Phillips, State Cultural Director 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Avenue N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
New Jersey 
Mrs. Shirley Lerner 
9813 Boulevard 
East Patterson, N. J. 07407 
Pennsylvania 

Miss April Nelson, State Cultural Director 
260 Leopard Road 
Berwyn, Penna. 19312 
Wesley Dickson, Local Director 

Western Pa. School for the Deaf 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

NORTHEASTERN—REGION IX 
Phil Bravin, Regional Cultural Director 
3 Rose Lane 
Saugerties, N.Y. 12477 
New York 

Joan and Terry Dickson, 

State Cultural Directors 
19 Alfred Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 14623 
Mrs. Wilma Heacock, Local Director 
70 Riverside Avenue 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14207 
Francis Coughlin, Local Director 
55 Mitchell Avenue 
Binghamton, N.Y. 13903 
Earl Lake, Local Director 
393 Vollmer Parkway 
Rochester, N.Y. 14623 
Richard Corcoran, Local Director 
9 Marion Avenue 
South Glens Falls, N.Y. 12801 
Richard “Red” Meyers, Local Director 
60 Thayer Street 
New York, N.Y. 10040 


Mrs. Isobel Lange 
2024 Colvin Street 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 

Vermont 

Dom Bonura, State Cultural Director 
173 Western Avenue 
West Battleboro, Vt. 05357 

Larry McNall, Local Director 
U. V. M. #81 
Ethan Allen Avenue 
Winooski, Vt. 05404 

Mrs. James Sterling, Local Director 
R.F.D. 3 
Barre, Vt. 

Mrs. Mary Bouchard 
17 Royce Street 
Rutland, Vt. 

Connecticut 

Mrs. Nancy Rarus, State Cultural Director 
12 Maureen Drive 
Simsbury, Conn. 06019 

Maine 

Miss Hilary Ainbender, State Cultural Director 
Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf 
Box 799 

Portland, Me. 04107 

Massachusetts 

Mrs. Sharon Rucker, State Cultural Director 
92 Village Street 
Millis, Mass. 02054 


Mrs. Dorothy Stashyurcy, Local Director 
36 Sordon Street, P.O. Box 52 
N. Quincy, Mass. 

Joseph Ricciutti, Local Director 
39 Mott Street 
Arlington, Mass. 

Rhode Island 

John Spellman, State Cultural Director 
19 Edgemere Drive 
Cranston, R.I. 02905 

New Hampshire 

Miss Sally Pat Dow, State Cultural Director 
6113 Breezewood Court, Apt. 304 
Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Mrs. Arlene Jacobs, Local Director 
School Street 
Tilton, N.H. 

Miss Denise Prouix, Local Director 
497 South Beech Street 
Manchester, N.H. 

REGION X 

NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

FOR THE DEAF 

Joan Dickson, Regional Director 

REGION XI 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Douglas Bahl, Regional Director, Assistant 
National Chm. for Miss Deaf America 
Beauty and Culture Pageant 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 

Graduate Summer Program 

To 

Prepare Teachers Of Deaf: Children 

June 23 to July 23 and July 26 to August 25,1971 

Courses leading to Master of Education or Bachelor of Arts degrees 
are available at Western Maryland College in the year-round pro¬ 
gram or through summer study in education of the deaf. Program 
approved by NAD. Applications by qualified deaf and hearing 
applicants are encouraged. 

For brochure write: 

Mr. Britt M. Hargrave*;- Director 

Program for Preparation of Teachers of the Deaf 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Maryland 21157 


ORDER BLANK FOR ABC IN MANUAL COMMUNICATION 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

905 Bonifant Street 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Please send_copy(ies) of A BASIC COURSE IN MANUAL COMMUNICATION @ $4.50. 

(postage and handling included on prepaid orders) 

AMOUNT ENCLOSED $_ 

Send to:_ 


Write for Quantity Prices 


Zip Code 
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ANNOUNCING 

the publication of a new book on manual communication 


A Basic Course 
in 

Manual 

Communication 


published by the 



Communicative Skills Program 

Tcrrcncc J. O’Rourke, Director 


Illustrated by:. 

Donald VV. Eacock, Manager 
Educational Development 
Audio Visual Center 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Consultants: 

Ilarold J. Domicil, Associate Professor 
Rex P. Lowman, Associate Professor 
Gallaudct College 
Washington, D. C. 


This publication was supported, in part, jointly by Grant USA II698-T-70 from the 
Department of Ileal III, Education and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Rehabilita¬ 
tion Sendees Administration and Contract pOEC-O-71-0580 front the Rurcau of Education 
for the Handicapped, Media Sendees and Captioned Films, V.S, Office of Education. 


© 1970, by the National Association of the Deaf 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BOOKS, FILMS, AND TEACHING MEDIA 
ON SIGN LANGUAGE 

(Revised 1970) 

'Die reviews in Interpreting for Deaf People were presented under the heading 
“Annotated Bibliography of Hooks and films on Sign Language.” These reviews were 
prepared by the participants in the workshop on interpreting held at the Governor Baxter 
State School for the Deal, Portland, Maine,,July 7-27, 1965. All of the participants were 
supplied with a set of the books several weeks prior to the time the workshop was held. 
’Hiis allowed each person to spend some time reviewing the books before going to Maine. 
Each book was assigned to two participants for review. These persons prepared and 
distributed a written review to the other members of the workshop. At a general meeting, 
comments and suggestions were made concerning the reviews which usually led to 
revisions of the original reviews. The reviews then were edited for presentation in an 
appendix. 

Since the publication of the manual Interpreting for Deaf People in 1965, a number of 
new books and other materials on fingerspelling and the language of signs have appeared 
in the United States. Only those books with copyrights dating from I960 have been 
annotated for inclusion in this revision. Asterisks precede the entries annotated for the 
revision, and will permit readers to locate the new entries more readily. 

'Ibis revision was undertaken by the Communicative Skills Program of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

*1. Uahhini, Barbara E. /l?i Introductory Course in Manual Communication: Fingerspell¬ 
ing and l.anguugc of Signs. Northridge, California: San Fernando Valley Stale 
College, 1965. 

Ibis manual appears in two forms, both of which have been reviewed for inclusion in this 
bibliography. The teacher’s manual, the “Course of Study Outline", is discussed first. 
Adapted from this teacher’s outline is a student manual, which, with the exception of a 
few minor changes, is identical with the parent text. The differences are highlighted later 
in the discussion. 

Ibc “Course of Study Outline” is a teacher’s manual for teaching hearing persons to 
fingerspcll and to use the language of signs. Made up of 22 lesson plans, the course is 
designed for an eleven-week semester with two two-hour classes per week. 

The author’s introduction explains two unusual aspects in approach. Because nouns can 
readily be spelled, the first lessons focus on teaching signs for frequently used connective 
words. Only after these words have been learned and are used fluently is the emphasis 
shifted to vocabulary building. Words for which signs arc very similar have been separated 
to avoid the confusion that beginners frequently face. Only after one sign has been 
introduced and reinforced will a similar sign be taught. 

The introductory material in the teacher’s manual includes very brief discussions of the 
teaching of fingerspclling and sign language, a history of the sign language, and a list of 
■ the words appearing in each of the twenty-two lessons. 

Because so much basic information must be introduced, Mrs. Babbini presents a detailed 
discussion of ‘classroom procedures’ in lesson 1. Then, fingerspclling (15 phonetic letter 
groupings), the basic hand positions (using Watson’s illustrations), and 17 basic signs are 
practiced. 

Each of the succeeding lessons follows the same format: classroom procedure, review 
material, vocabulary drill. From lesson 4 onward, the reviews become comprehension 
tests which arc administered after the class has completed a fingerspclling drill, and which 




Where is your college spirit? 

Do not let your spirit falter. 

Suffering is good for the soul. 

His soul is his own. 

Have you seen a ghost? 

He was the ghost of his former self. 

Is this book important for the course? 

Why is it so important? 

What is this worth to you? 

The worth of a man is measured by his 
pay. 

Would you like to join us for coffee? 

Any one can join the club. 

He cooperated with us in solving the 
fsroblem. 

The cooperation of the students was 
very helpful. 

Will you please explain what happened? 
You should explain the circumstances 
better. 

How would you describe him ? 

Describe the qualities necessary for 

l will manage the shop while you are gone. 
She manages a large apartment house. 

Tea is a very good drink. 

Will the tea party be a success? 

It was awful to see the scene of the plane 
crash. 

How awful that movie was! 

The book was terrible in places. 

I felt terrible about the accident. 

Instead of staying here, let us go on. 
Instead of feeling sorry for him, we should 
do something about it. 

He had very good language. 

Ibc language of that country is Spanish. 
His sentences were very simple. 

Some people write very lengthy 
sentences. 

Would you like to “hear”a story in sign 
language? 

'Ibc story of Helen Keller’s life is interest¬ 
ing. 

Except for the rain I would have come. 

I agree with everything you say except 
the last. 

'Ibcy arc eery exceptional children. 

It was an exceptional movie. 

Have you volunteered for the mission? 

1 volunteered to go with him. 

Are you a candidate for office? 

Is she a candidate for that job? 

He applied for the position. 

He applied for a transfer. 

This man has my vote. 
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will vote for him. 

We elected him president of the club. 

She was elected vice-president. 

/ am curious about our new neighbors. 
Arc you curious about tohat happened 
yesterday? 

You must decide which college to attend. 
Whatever you decide, you must live with 

lie shows very good judgement. 

Whose judgement are you questioning? 
Have you ever been to court before? 

'Ibc court is always crowded. 


LESSON 39 

Why arc you penalizing him for her mis¬ 
take? 

What is the penalty for a parking offense? 
His punishment fit the crime. 

Criminals must be punished. 

The new lax will be 4%. 

What is your tax rate now? 

How much did it cost you to fly round 
trip? 

It cost at least $130,00. 

Charge the suit to my account. 

May I charge this purchase? 

I demand a new refrigerator. 

He demanded the use of a car while his 
was being repaired. 

It takes two men to lift the piano. 

It lakes skill to play bridge. 

'Ibc qualifications for the job are many. 
Those qualifications arc not easily 
defined. 

Where is your key to the house? 

Give me my keys, please. 

Did you lock the door? 

I always lock my car. 

I mean what I say. 

He means business! 

Do you intend to go with us? 

He intended to buy the house. 

What is the purpose of the trip? 

His purpose was evident. 

He stood up and looked around. 

What is your stand on the matter? 

He fell while running. 

/ fell as / walked in the rain. 

He failed to come. 

We must not fail the course. 

He slipped on the soap. 

It was a ”slip of the finger. ” 

Can you hop 50 yards? 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Raindrops keep failing on my head. 

But that doesn't mean my eyes will soon be turning red. 
Crying's not for me, 

'Cause I'm never gonna stop the rain by complaining ... * 

. . . But what I am going to do is put up my umbrella and 
invite you to come walking in the rain with me. For the past 
several years there has been a storm of controversy about the 
education of the deaf. The thunder of disagreement has rolled 
and the lightning of research has flashed. Some of us have 
been standing out in the storm beating our chests, while others 
sat inside by the fire, waiting for the rain to end. 

It is still raining—but you should know that the storm is 
abating some. Those of you who have been afraid to come to 
the window can now poke your head out to look around. As a 
matter of fact, I would like to have you come walking with me 
under my umbrella of Total Communication. Lately some in¬ 
teresting things have been happening and I think I just might 
see a rainbow up ahead. In order that you too might glimpse 
a silver lining in your future, let me explain what has been 
taking place. 

First of all, if you are a parent you will understand that 
for years educators have complained that you were really re¬ 
sponsible for the condition of education of the deaf. Because, 
after all, everyone can see that parents refuse to accept the 
truth about the handicap of deafness. At the same time par¬ 
ents have been crying that educators didn't really care about 
the education of deaf children or they would do something to 
correct the situation. You know what? In many areas changes 
are taking place. I don’t know if it is because educators got 
new glasses or because parents swallowed a big pill of truth— 
maybe it is just because they got caught in the storm and 
sought refuge together under the Total Communication umbrella. 
A twenty-one gun salute to educators and parents at the state 
schools for the deaf in Maryland, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 


Wisconsin, the preschool at Gallaudet, and to the day school 
programs in Duluth, Minn., and at the James Madison School 
in Santa Ana, Calif., (where Total Communication was born) for 
providing us with an umbrella. (If you know of other schools 
and classes that have accepted Total Communication, please 
send me the details.) 

An incident that added some color to the rainbow took place 
recently, when I spent several hours at a party talking to one 
of the leaders of the Oral Deaf Adults Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association. We found that we had many common 
interests—and I was especially pleased when he asked that 
someone fingerspell some words to him that he hadn’t been 
able to lipread. A round of applause for ODAS members who 
are willing to get their feet wet while walking in the storm of 
controversy. 

And I do believe that I spied a break in the clouds, when 
I picked up the Volta Review and saw that the editor had in¬ 
cluded a news item about the National Association of the Deaf’s 
support for Total Communication, Could this possibly mean 
that he wasn’t doing a rain dance to keep the storm brewing? 
A warm thank you and a handshake to a fellow whose type¬ 
writer must be rusted from so much exposure to the storm. 

What does it mean when oralists make gestures of friend¬ 
ship? I’m not really sure. It certainly doesn’t mean that any 
of us are afraid to stand out in the storm and beat our chests. 
We have been doing this for years. Nor does it mean that we 
have taken off our raincoats or thrown our overshoes away— 
although it does get tiresome always to be dressed for the storm. 

Maybe it means that we have found a common meeting 
ground. Or that perhaps someday in the not too distant future 
we can sit down together at a peace conference and sign a 
pact of mutual respect and understanding. It might mean that 
we can walk together under the umbrella of Total Communica¬ 
tion until we reach the rainbow of understanding. You know 
it is rumored that there is a pot of gold at the end of the rain¬ 
bow—an honorable goal to seek for our deaf population. 

As one of the people who has stood in the storm and beat 
my chest while the thunder vibrated my teeth and the lightning 
dazzled my eyes—I sincerely hope that it means that we are 
in for a season of sunshine. So if anyone is having a peace 
conference—I’d like to reserve a seat at the table. 


Utahns On Gallaudet 
Board Of Fellows 

Information reaching THE DEAF 
AMERICAN indicates that two Utahns 
have been appointed to the new Board 
of Fellows of Gallaudet College. They 
are: Robert G. Sanderson, Coordinator, 
Services to the Deaf, Utah State Board 
of Education; and Mrs. Celia Laramie 
Baldwin, a teacher at St. John’s School 
for the Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Of the eleven members of the board, 
three are deaf persons who were chosen 
at large from throughout the country. 
Dr. Boyce R. Williams, Chief, Communi¬ 
cations Disorders Branch, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, is the third deaf 
person. 


Church Directory 
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FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2025 N. 3rd Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85004 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday service, 
11:00 a.m.; Sunday night service, 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 
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Florida Association Convention 
In Orlando, June 23-26, 1971 

Orlando’s Robert Meyer Motor Hotel 
will be the scene of the 23rd biennial 
convention of the Florida Association of 
the Deaf, June 23-26, 1971. Convention 
chairman is Clyde James, 2262 Dora 
Street, Fort Myers, Fla. 33901. Co- 
chairman is Thomas Hightower, 3645 N. 
W. 22 Court, Miami, Fla. 33142. 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 

FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, Ml. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 

When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Hapttst 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
YouTl Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 

Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 

When near Dayton, welcome to . . . 
GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m,; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
A1 Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 
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National (CmtgrpBH of 
.ilnitioh Deaf 

Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 

1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(Catljoltr 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


(Eljurrlj nf (EljriHt 

WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Hirtlfpran 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 
Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 

Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


(Other UrnamutatimtB 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denomi national) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 

Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 

9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


Braf fRaflunn 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m. 

William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary || 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., j-jijl 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary i 

380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 g; 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday evenings 
2nd week of month on Sat., Famous 
Bank Nite in Southeast 
English title movie on Sun. evening 
Doyle Norris, president 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, secretary 
Billy Stephenson, treasurer 

When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 

THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 

BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 

Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 

Rosemary Nikolus, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When visiting the Golden State, 
welcome to 

THE GOLDEN WEST CLUB 
3221 Independence Avenue 
South Gate, California 90280 

Open every weekend. 

Bank Nite every Saturday. 
Door Prizes every Saturday. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, secretary 


When in Woodside, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
58-14 Roosevelt Ave. 

Woodside, Queens, N.Y. 11377 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Charles Noddin, secy.-treas. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 

Room 204 206 Welcome to 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

__ Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation's Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 

EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 

Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 

HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Clarence Morgan, president 
Mrs. Viola M. Templeton, secretary 
Open every Saturday night 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 

When in MONTREAL visit 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf In Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland, Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 


When in Rochester, welcome to 
ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to . . . 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 

4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 

Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
Harold Campbell, secretary 


When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
INC. 

and SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Milton Cohen, president 
David A. Rabinowitz, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Barbara Streicher, president 
Rosie Davis, secretary 


We've moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Dorothy Gornall 
8032 E. Lewis Ave. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 

Madeline A. Keating, secretary 























